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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 
THE WASTE PLACES OF ZION. 


SincE the spirit of missions began to pervade the Church, 
many persons have written on this subject. We have no hope 
of adding any thing novel to what has been said, but we think 
it important to keep alive among Christians, a remembrance of 
the destitute state of our fellow creatures. For notwithstanding 
the many conquests which Christianity has achieved, and the 
numerous spoils which have been brought in to her from hea- 
then lands, there is still a large field for Christian exertion. 
There are many places where the gospel has never been preach- 
ed—places that belong to Zion by promise and. by covenant. 
‘¢ Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheri- 
tance; and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession. 
Thus saith the Lord, in an acceptable time have I heard thee ; 
and in a day of salvation have I helped thee; and I will pre- 
serve thee, and give thee for a covenant to the people, to esta- 
blish the earth, to cause to inherit the desolate heritages, that 
thou mayest say to the prisoners, go forth: to them that are in 
darkness, shew yourselves.” ‘The pencil of inspiration has thus 
gone round the earth, and marked it all out, with its kingdoms, 
its islands, and its deserts, as a possession sacred to the Re- 
deemer. 

On so practical a subject we shall wave a discussion of the 
question how far the gospel has extended already, or whether 
many nations have not rejected it to whom it has been offered. 
We believe that all the nations of the world might receive the 
‘gospel in a short time, if they had inclinations for its reception. 
Of course, by its daily rejection, they incur accumulated re- 
sponsibility. But this responsibility, so far from relaxing the 
efforts of Christians, is with them an incentive to diligence. 


They who believe that the heathen incur no guilt by remaining 
VoL. Il.— Presb. Mag. 2B 
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as they are, in desiring the spread of Christianity, are influenced 
by such views only, as respect the present blessings, which the 
system carries along with it. These are pre-eminently great. 
It draws more closely all the social ties, the numerous domestic 
relations, the endearments of friendship, whilst it enlarges the 
affections, widens the field of rational duties, discloses new 
spheres of thought to the contemplative mind, and embellishes 
society with a thousand charms. No one can set a higher esti- 
mation on these subordinate comforts than the experienced 
Christian, yet they are not the chief reason why he desires the 
spread of the gospel. His conscience, purified and enlightened 
by the Spirit, convinces him of the obligations of all men to be 
holy ; and that the gospel alone can restore to man that divine 
image he has lost by the fall. 

He has found out the beauties of holiness, contrasted with 
the odious nature of sin; and as the precepts, the promises and 
threatenings of the Bible point to future scenes, he justly consi- 
ders all men as the children of eternity. But above all, as the 
Christian system is a display of the perfections of God, he de- 
sires the promotion of the divine glory, in the enlargement of 
the church, and calling to a fellowship in its blessings, the per- 
ishing millions of the human race. We are willing to admit 
that the rays of revelation have penetrated to a much greater 
distance among the different tribes and kindreds of the earth, 
than many are apt toimagine. But let us suppose that the gos- 
pel has been offered to all mankind. So long as they continue 
to decline its gracious provisions, so long would it be our duty 
to persevere in the praiseworthy attempt, of bringing them to a 
better state of mind. After all, how confined are the limits of 
Zion! The claims of six hundred millions are but partially 
attended to by the church. Geography, books of voyages, with 
the researches of travellers, give us alarming views of the spi- 
ritual desolation, that is abroad in the earth—and were there 
only a single spot in the world, which the tidings of salvation 
had never reached, for that spot every pious heart would feel 
deeply interested. 

Among the waste places of Zion may likewise be ranked such 
cities, villages, and even large tracts of country, as were once 
possessed of Christianity, but from which it has been taken 
away. Over such places a kind of sanctity is thrown, which 
seems to shed a few gleams of light on the clouds that shade 
the picture. For example, the Holy Land is interwoven with 
our earliest associations. We have heard with delight of its 
brooks, and its vineyards. Its mountains and hills, its rivers 
and vales, are connected with our most classical recollections. 
The traveller, the historian, and the poet, have here lavished 
their choicest stores of description. 
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The same kind of interest is connected with the churches of 
the Lesser Asia, and in some degree with those planted by the 
apostles in Greece. Under such circumstances it is possible 
that travellers, influenced by a warm imagination, may not al- 
ways exhibit the degraded condition of the people in its true 
colours. But look at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth.* The 
mosque of Omer fills the place of the temple; monasteries cover 
the abodes of the prophets; and the prowling Arab lurks amidst 
the green pastures, where the Psalmist once led forth his tran- 
quil fiocks. 

The waste places of Zion extend still further. There are 
many regions where the ordinances of the gospel are regularly 
sustained—where preachers fulfil their appointed rounds of duty, 
but where the eye of a Christian can discover, that the spirit of 
the gospel is departed. Many are to be reckoned among the 
false teachers of the day, who speak much truth, but who with- 
hold constantly from their hearers the peculiarities of the gos- 
pel. Before such teachers the face of the Church is like Eden, 
behind them it is a wilderness. It is painful to contemplate 
these desolations of Zion, for the memory of brighter days 
springs up so soon to embitter every recollection. Behold Ge- 
neva, England, and Scotland too, among whose mountains God 
has so often made the place of his feet to be glorious. We turn 
to our own country with peculiar interest, and find here the 
symptoms of a signal apostacy. 

It is remarkable, however, that every effort to supply the 
waste places of Zion, meets with opposition at the present day. 
We have to encounter the calculations of the philosopher, the 
suspicion of the sceptic, and the sneers of the profane witling. 
Will God condemn the poor heathen? is a question often asked. 
We answer, did he condemn the Canaanites, when he com- 
manded their groves to be cut down, and their altars to be de- 
stroyed, because the cup of their iniquity was full. The light 
of nature avails but little to man, whose moral powers are all in 
ruins. We challenge the records of paganism, to show the 
name of an individual, whom the light of nature has made a 
better man, whose heart it has cleansed, whose tempers it has 
sanctified. 

Other objections arise from the fondness with which the 
heathen regard their systems of superstition, the strength of 
their prejudices, and their ignorance. “ As to the obstinacy 
with which nations adhere to those religious tenets which they 
“have imbibed from education, it furnishes no solid argument 
against our views; it is, indeed, a just and weighty reason for 


* The reader may see a faithful description of the Holy Land in Clarke’s 
Travels, p. 222. 
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an increase of caution, and on the same ground of difficulty it 
becomes an additional incentive to an increase of diligence. 
You diffuse the light of philosophical knowledge, though it must 
lay open the fallacy and absurdity of many opinions which tra- 
dition has preserved concerning the origin and structure of the 
world. You introduce such laws and customs as, in a course of 
time, will bring on a material revolution in the manners of the 
nations with whom you are connected; and militate against 
many ritual observances, which are now protected by the sup- 
posed commands of the Almighty.”* Had the apostles reasoned 
in this manner, we should never have contemplated those scenes 
of moral beauty, evolved before the eye of the philanthropist, 
in countries that have been blessed with the light of the gospel. 
Who is able to contrast the present state of England and Scot- 
land, with their state under the reign of the Druids, and not 
find something to animate his exertions in the cause of Chris- 
tianity. 

O Scotland, much I love thy tranquil dales : 

But most on Sabbath Eve, when low the sun 

Slants through the upland copse, ’tis my delight 

Wandering, and stopping oft, to hear the song 

Of kindred praise arise from humble roofs : 

Or when the simple service ends, to hear 

The lifted latch and mark the gray hair’d man, 

The father and the priest, walk forth alone 


Into his garden plat or little field 
To commune with his God in secret prayer. 


Many seem to look with suspicion on missionary efforts for 
the heathen, who profess to admire Domestic Missions. We 
are told of our Indians to the west, our coloured population, 
our dilapidated churches, and vacant perishing congregations, 
They feelingly represent the situation of our large commercial 
towns, and of our villages, and wind up with the cold calcula- 
tion, that charity begins at home. Perhaps these persons then are 
foremost in the career.of benevolence at home—not so reader. 

We are far from contending that there are no difficulties con- 
nected with carrying the gospel to the waste places of Zion. 
The conquest of the world must involve perils and hardships. 
Some of the obstacles, however, arise from ourselves; and an 
excessive fondness for scientific and literary pursuits is not to be 
ranked among the least. The love of praise has been called 
the last infirmity of noble minds. It is a dictate of our nature, 
but it ought never to be forgotten that our nature is corrupt. 
Christianity has a literature peculiar to itself, in which it is or- 
namental to excel, yet even this, if not properly controlled, may 
make the heart the seat of ambition. The world cannot present 


* White’s Sermons at the Bampton Lecture, 1784, p. 252. 
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an object more pitiable, than a minister of the sanctuary, over 
whom the love of distinction seems to bear imperial rule. Such 
ministers will not be found among the waste places of Zion. 
A too great love of literature leads to such softness of charac- 
ter, as disqualifies for conflicting with any thing of a perilous — 
nature. If the time which has been spent in compiling the 
many folios which are never looked into, but by a few scholars, 
had been employed in active operations against the kingdom of 
darkness, the limits of Zion would have been more widely ex- 
tended at this day. Happy is that preacher who keeps all things 
subordinate to the love of the Saviour; for who would not ra- 
ther be Brainard among his Indians, enjoying the rich consola- 
tions of the gospel, than the most accomplished scholar, holding 
a fruitless communion with the sages, historians and poets of 
antiquity. 

Ministers who pursue learning to an unwarrantable extent, 
may gain their object. ‘They may command the admiration of 
their fellow men. They may be partially useful. A burnin 
mountain may display spots of verdure on its surface, whilst 
consumed within by restless fires. So long as the heart is the 
seat of ambition, so long the tranquillity of the gospel is absent, 
and unfitness for the duties of the ministry is the consequence. 
“In all things approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in 
much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses. By 
honour and dishonour, by evil report and good report, as de- 
ceivers and yet true, as unknown yet well known, as dying and 
behold we live, as chastened and not killed, as sorrowful yet al- 
ways rejoicing, as poor yet making many rich, as having nothing 
yet possessing all things.” | 

Another difficulty is found in the diversity of denominations. 
into which the church is distinguished. Every effort to rescue 
perishing sinners, from the wrath to come, is regarded as an 
effort to spread abroad the influence of a sect. ‘The glory of 
our Redeemer, the extension of his kingdom, and the happiness 
of millions, must all be sacrificed to our views of ecclesiastical 
policy. At the same time, it would be criminal not to acknow- 
ledge, that of late years, Christians are becoming more alive to 
the importance of mutual efforts for the spread of the gospel. 
The tribes of Israel marched under different standards, but 
when contending against idolatry, they rallied round one com- 
mon standard. 

The last discouragement we shall mention, is that over- 
anxious care about the things of time, so characteristic of many 
who profess to be followers of the Saviour. The slightest con- 
tribution is supposed to make serious inroads upon our pro- 
perty. Regardless of the promise of Him who feeds the young 
ravens when they cry, and who clothes the exposed lily of the 
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field, they entrench themselves in a selfishness too formidable 
for the most pathetic representations of the heathen world. 
They look to their own things, and not the things of others. 
With the mercies of God, profusely scattered around their 
dwelling—with grounds and enclosures ornamented like the 
Leasowes, it is with reluctance they give any thing of their sub- 
stance to the cause of missions. Can such persons be the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ? 

But against every difficulty the cause of missions will prevail. 
God has spoken the word. He has foretold it with an astonish- 
ing fulness and clearness. ‘ In that day shall this song be sung 
in Judah. We havea strong city. Salvation will God appoint 
for walls and bulwarks. Israel shall blossom and bud, and fill 
the face of the world with fruit. Look upon Zion the city of 
our solemnities. ‘Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habi- 
tation; a tabernacle that shall not be taken down; not one of 
the stakes thereof shall ever be removed; neither shall any of 
the cords thereof be broken. But there the glorious Lord will 
be unto us a place of broad rivers and streams, wherein shall 
go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass thereby. 
For the Lord shall comfort Zion—he will comfort all her waste 
places—he will make her wilderness like Eden, and her desert 
like the garden of the Lord. Joy and gladness shall be found 
therein—thanksgiving and the voice of melody.” ‘This is the 
glowing language of inspiration. ‘The eloquence of Greece and 
Rome must yield to the eloquence of heaven. 

Molli paulatim flavescet campus arista, 


Incultis que rubens pendebit sentibus uva 
Et dure quercus sudabunt roscida mella. 


T. B. Batcu. 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
( Continued from page 171.) 


i. My first argument to prove that the government of the 
church was committed, not to all the members, but to pastors 
and lay elders, is from analogy. The church is compared to 
an army, to a kingdom, to a house. 

But in what does the analogy consist? A household con- 
sists of parents, who are the heads, of which the father is the 
supreme governor of the family ; and children and servants, who 
are governed. In an army we immediately recognise officers, 
of different grades, in authority and power; and in a kingdom, 
supreme and subordinate rulers. 
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All the adults in a family do not govern. All the members 
of an army and a kingdom do not rule. The church is com- 
pared to a house, an army, a kingdom, not only because all their 
members constitute respectively an house, an army, a kingdom: 
but, likewise, in regard to the rulers of these different associa- 
tions. ‘The comparison is designed to convey the idea and ne- 
cessity of union. But this is not the only ground of analogy. 
The resemblance is designed to show that there are different 
officers in the church; that some members are rulers, and others 
are ruled, as is the fact in a house, an army, a kingdom. 

The church is compared to the human body for both these 
reasons. ‘¢ We have many members in one body—so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ.” Here is taught the unzon of the 
church. But in the human body all the members have not the 
same office. Neither have all the members of the church the 
same office. This conclusion is not drawn, by the apostle, in 
express terms, but it is manifestly implied, and explicitly illus- 
trated in the succeeding verses. 

He first establishes the unzty of the church; then declares 
the offices of her members to be various ; and ‘then states the 
offices by name, and urges to the diligent exercise of them. 
“© Whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering ; or he 
that teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on exhorta- 
tion; he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity ; he that ruleth, 
with diligence; he that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness.” 
Rulers in this catalogue seem evidently to be a distinct class of 
oficers. ‘The church then is analogous to the human body on 
account of her unity, and the distinct offices which her members 
sustain. And on the same principles she is compared to a 
house, an army, a kingdom. In a house the male head is in- 
vested with supreme authority and power. In an army and 
kingdom, persons who are judged best qualified, are selected, 
to whom the power of governing is committed. 

The conclusion, from analogy, forces itself irresistibly upon 
the mind, that the government of the church should not be com- 
mitted to the promiscuous body of her members, but to a num- 
ber of the most pious, able, and prudent men, selected for that 
purpose. The men, so selected, we call ruling elders, in dis- 
tinction from preaching elders, “‘ who labour in word and doc- 
trine.” These two classes of elders constitute the rulers of thé 
church, as I shall show hereafter. My chief design, under this 
‘head, is to prove that a part on/y of the members of the church 
are rulers, and not the whole body. 

Ruler is evidently a relative term, and supposes there are 
some who are ruled. To say all are ruders, must lead to an- 
other conclusion, that none are ruled, which is a perfect solecism. 
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2. I shall argue the case from the government of the church 
prior to the advent of Christ. 

We find that God had, at the birth of Christ, a church in the 
world. At this period the church was both ational and local. 
She was founded upon a national covenant, and her organiza- 
tion was of a national character. Of the same character was 
her government. And there were certain duties, which, as a 
national church, her members were to perform. But this na- 
tional church subsisted in a great number of /Jocal churches, that 
were under a local government. Such were the synagogues. 

The inhabitants of the United States are but one people. As 
one people they have a national government, which is adminis- 
tered by national officers. But there are also state governments, 
and state officers, entirely distinct from those of a national cha- 
racter. These two kinds of government do not very unaptly 
illustrate the government of the Jewish church. 

The same church, which existed at the birth of Christ, we 
find described in the writings of the prophets. We trace the 
history of the same church, backwards, through the prophetical 
era, to the period when Israel arrived at Mount Sinai, on their 
march from Egyptian bondage, to the land of Canaan. Here 
the national covenant was proposed, and accepted. Here the 
church of God became a natzonal church. Now, Aaron and 
his sons were appointed to the priesthood, and the sacerdotal 
office restricted to Aaron’s family. Now, the tabernacle, altar, 
and the ark were erected, and the ceremonial system introduced. 
Here is the origin of the national church, which existed from 
that period till Christ, the great antitype of the ceremonial sys- 
tem, expired on the cross. 

At what period the /ocal churches, or synagogues, were esta- 
blished, is uncertain. It is evident that they existed at the birth 
of Christ, and for ages before that period. 

But ascending from Mount Sinai, farther into the ages of an- 
tiquity, we trace the church, though not in her national and Le- 
vitical dress, yet, radically and essentially the same church, till 
the time of Abraham. Through this whole period it is evident 
that God had, on earth, a vzszb/e church. But had he no visible 
church till Abraham’s day? I answer in the affirmative. And 
as it is somewhat easier to descend than ascend, I shall begin 
with Adam, in whose time, I think, the church of God may be 
discovered, and thence traced down to the time of Abraham. 

The world was manifestly put under a dispensation of mercy, 
before the expulsion of our first parents from Paradise. And 
can we suppose that near twenty centuries should elapse, before 
the God of all grace, and the only object of religious worship, 
would have a visible church established on earth ?—before. any 
ordinances were appointed, and any public worship prescribed ? 
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ewe supposition I cannot admit. But what seems to be the 
act f 

The church, defined in few words, isa number of persons, 
associated, on ‘the principles of revealed religion, for.the wor- 
ship and service of God. This association gives existence to 
the church. And the prescribed rites and mode of worship 
give viszbzlity to her existence. If, therefore, ordinances were 
appointed, and a form of religious worship prescribed ; and if 
any, in Adam’s time, engaged to perform that worship, and 
celebrate those ordinances pudlicly, the conclusion is unavoida- 
ble, that there was a viszb/e church in the days of Adam. 

The origin of the church of God, and the date of her visibility, 
are here the objects of inquiry. 

The Redeemer, all will readily grant, was first revealed to 
the apostate parents of the human race, in the promise of the 
woman’s seed, before they were driven from the garden of 
Eden. The history of the first ages of the world is laconic, 
and on some points, we must draw our conclusions from im- 
perfect premises. We have, I think, more than’ presumptive 
evidence that our unhappy first parents repented of their diso- 
bedience, were pardoned, and received into forfeited favour, 
through the promised Saviour. 

“The Lord God made coats of skins, and clothed them.” 
Gen. iv. 21. Here is evidence, at least, strongly presumptive, 
that sacrifices were appointed as typical of the sufferings and 
death of the promised seed, and as a part of religious worship. 
And the Lord’s making coats of skins and clothing our first 
parents, seems to intimate that they were penitent, and received 
into favour. The Lord proposed a new covenant to them, and 
they consented to its terms. The Lord accepted them, and 
they engaged to comply with all his requisitions. They became 
his covenanted people, and thus they constituted the church of 
God. Here is the origin of the church. Adam undoubtedly 
offered sacrifices, and performed all the other services required. 
This gave viszbility to the church. Here is the date of her 
visibility. His example was imitated by his sons. For, “ in 
process of time,” Cain and Abel brought, each, “ an offering 
unto the Lord.” Gen. iv. 3. These offerings were, unquestiona- 
bly, brought after the example, and according to the instruc- 
tions of Adam; and were, we may presume, accompanied with 
prayer and thanksgiving, as parts of religious worship. 

And since the original, translated “ in process of time,” does 
_ literally signify, “at the end of days,” we may conclude that 
their offerings were brought, regularly, on every returning se- 
venth day, which was the Sabbath. For it cannot be sup 
that our first parents, and their children, neglected the obser- 
vance of the appointed Sabbath. Yea 
Vou. II.— Presb. Mag. 2C 
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Cain had a wife, and it is probable that Abel had one like- 
wise. If so, there were at that period three families, all of 
which performed, at least, some parts of the prescribed worship 
of God, either separately in their respective families, or all pud- 
licly in one assembly. If the former was their practice, then 
there were three separate local churches. For they all per- 
formed some parts of religious worship, and some of them, no 
doubt, complied with all the requisitions of their Maker. On 
the supposition of three churches, subsisting in families, we 
must consider their male heads as their rulers, and officiating 
priests. God invested Adam with authority to rule over his 
wife. Gen, iii. 16, And there can be no question but that Cain 
and Abel had the same authority. Paul said, under the pre- 
sent dispensation of mercy, that “ the husband is the head of the 
wife.” Eph. v. 23. 

But though these heads ruled in their families, and Adam 
and Abel unquestionably worshipped God daily in their fami- 
lies, yet it appears to me that they all united, at some particular 
time, in public worship. If so, here is as public and viszble a 
church, as any at the present day can be. For this belief, the 
history itself furnishes my mind with several reasons. 

The expression, ‘in process of time,” or “at the end of days,” 
points to the seventh day, or some particular time, when the 
offerings of Cain and Abel were presented unto the Lord. As 
the seventh day was ‘blessed and sanctified,” as a day of rest, 
it is reasonable to suppose, that our first parents religiously ob- 
served it as the Sabbath. And on this day, I suppose, Cain 
and Abel brought their offerings unto the Lord. The term 
brought seems to point to a public assembly. 

“ Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the 
Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock 
and of the fat thereof.” Gen. iv. 3, 4. The question is, whither 
did they bring their offerings, if not to a public assembly ? Here 
is one evidence of a visible church. “God had respect unto 
Abel and his offering :-But unto Cain and to his offering he had 
not respect.” Gen. iv. 4,5. It seems to be the general opinion 
that God distinguished Abel’s sacrifice by some visible token of 
approbation. But how could Cain know this, if Abel’s offering 
was made przvately in his own house? It must have been made 
in a public assembly. Here is a second evidence of a visible 
church. 

It is natural to suppose that Adam, after his unhappy apos- 
tacy, and after his restoration, by free grace, to forfeited favour, 
would early give his children instructions. concerning the pro- 
mised seed, the nature and obligations of the Sabbath, the de- 
sign of the sacrifices, and the manner in which they were to be 
offered to God. And it is natural to suppose, that he would, 
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at some stated season, collect his children, and their offsprin 
together for public worship, give them public instructions, an 
admonitions, and remind them of their obligations to their 
Creator. And what season more proper than the Sabbath day? 

After Cain slew Abel, it is said he “ went out from the pre- 
sence of the Lord.” Gen. iv. 16. This expression also, I appre- 
hend, points to the place of public worship, where God mani- 
fested, by some visible token, his gracious presence to his true 
worshippers, assembled in some public place. This place, where 
the ordinances of public religious worship were observed, Cain 
abandoned. And instead of presenting, in this public assembly, 
the appointed offerings, and performing the prescribed worship, 
he appears to have been wholly engaged, at a distance, in build- 
ing a city. Gen. iv. 17. Here is a third evidence of a visible 
church. 

The church now consisted of the members of Adam’s fami- 
ly, and the remnant of Abel’s, which were probably again united 
in one family, under the government of Adam, and continued 
in this state till the time of Seth. 

In the 130th year of the world, Seth, Adam’s third son, was 
born. And as he was appointed another seed instead of Abel, 
we may suppose he imitated his righteous brother’s example, 
and had a church in his house; and that he brought a weekly 
offering unto the Lord, as Abel had done. 

In the vear of the world 235, Seth had a son, “ and called his 
name Enos.” Gen. iv. 26. By the time Enos arrived at ma- 
turity, the human race was considerably augmented in number, 
and had become much degenerated. Arnidst the wickedness 
which prevailed, “began men to call upon the name of the 
Lord.” Gen. iv. 26. The pious part of the inhabitants felt 
the necessity of vigorous, and combined exertions, to support 
the worship of God, and counteract the contagious influence of 
the wicked. Hence they “ began to call upon the name of the 
Lord.” From this translation of the original text, it seems evi- 
dent, that they made a more general and public profession of 
religion than had been done before, and associated for the more 
public worship of God. The marginal translation leads us, 
perhaps, more directly and clearly to the same conclusion. 
“¢ Then began men to call themselves by the name of the Lord.” 
They called themselves, I suppose, after the perfections of God, 
which compose his name, such as righteous, or saints, or the 
worshippers of God in truth and holiness. ‘The ideas of both 
these translations enter into Paul’s description of a Christian 
church. “Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, to 
them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with 
all them that call upon the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 
1 Cor. 1. 2. 
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Pious men, in the days of Seth, “ called upon the name of the 
Lord,” i. e. prayed to him in public worship, and they called 
themselves, and one another, “ by the name of the Lord.” The 
same persons are styled the “sons of God.” Gen. vi. 2. And 
this is the usual scripture phraseology, in describing the visible 
church of God, as composed of his public worshippers. “ Bring 
my sons from far; even every one that is called by my name.” 
Isaiah xliii. 6, 7. 

After the Jewish church was completely organized, Moses 
said to the members, “‘ Ye are the children of the Lord your 
God.” Deut. xiv. 1. Said the Lord in reference to the same 
people, “* Ask me of things to come concerning my sons.” Isaiah 
xlv. 11. Those persons, therefore, who, in the days of Seth, 
“began to call upon the name of the Lord,” and who are called 
“the sons of God,” made a public profession of religion, and 
associated together for public worship. They constituted the 
visible church of God. They “called upon the name of the 
Lord ;” 2. e. among other things, they performed the duty of 
prayer, which is put for all the exercises of public -worship. 
Moses uses the same style, when he records an instance of the 
public, and solemn worship of Abraham, on a mountain near 
Bethel. ‘ He builded an altar unto the Lord, and called upon 
the name of the Lord.” Gen. xii. 8. He doubtless offered sa- 
crifices, as well as performed the duty of prayer. 

There was, therefore, in Seth’s time, a visible church so or- 
ganized as to embrace a number of persons, and, no doubt, a 
number of families. And the male heads of families officiated 
as priests and rulers of this church. They, as Cain and Abel 
had done, brought their offerings unto the Lord. And it con- 
- tinued a visible church till some time after * tha sons of God,” 
or his true worshippers, intermarried with “the daughters of 
men,” or idolatrous inhabitants of the earth. From these mar- 
riages the most pernicious consequences resulted. The true 
“sons of God,” who had called upon his venerable name, and 
had united in public worship as the visible church, by this time, 
had been called home. Their degenerate offspring, who still 
retained the name, were enticed by their wives to neglect the 
ordinances of religion, which eventuated in a general apostacy, 
so that the church seems to have been confined chiefly to Noah’s 
family, zmmediately before the deluge. 

Noah was “a preacher of righteousness,” (2 Pet. ii. 5) and 
no question had a church in his house. Lamech seems to have 
been a prophet, and was probably a preacher. ‘“ Enoch walked 
with God,” and was, perhaps, a preacher also. But these, and 
other genuine sons of God, had been removed, and the church, 
as a visible body, had become greatly diminished. The family 
of Noah, and those of his three sons, formed the principal 
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congregation, to which, as a preacher, he gave public instruc- 
tions. 

To rescue the church from utter destruction, Noah was com- 
manded to build an ark, which proved her salvation. Noah 
was the priest and ruler of the church. 

Having left the ark, after the flood, he builded an altar unto 
the Lord; and offered burnt offerings thereon. Gen. viii. 20. 
And this is conclusive evidence, to my mind, that sacrifices 
were a part of religious worship from the time of Adam to the 
deluge. And I see no reason to doubt, that, while in the ark, 
Noah offered sacrifices unto the Lord every seventh day. That 
he offered sacrifices after he came out of the ark, we have re- 
corded testimony. As a prophet he delivered the famous pre- 
dictions concerning his posterity, which have long been, and 


still are, in the course of exact fulfilment. 
(To be continued.) 
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LECTURES ON BIBLICAL HISTORY. 
NO, X. 


“ Now, the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will shew, thee: 
And I will make of thee a great nation, and I will blessthee, and make thy name 
great ; and thou shalt be a blessing: And I will bless them that bless thee, and 
curse him that curseth thee; and in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed. 
So Abram departed, as the Lord had spoken unto him; and Lot went with him: 
and Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed out of Haran. And 
Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother’s son, and all their substance 
that they had gathered, and the souls that they had gotten in Haran; and they 
went forth to go into the land of Canaan; and into the land of Canaan they 
came.”—GENESIS xil. 1—5, 


The calling of Abram forms an important epoch in the his- 
tory of the Bible. It took place four hundred and twenty-seven 
years after the deluge; i. e. in the year of the world two thou- 
sand and eighty-three, and before the birth of Christ, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-one. He was a descendant of 
Shem, at the distance of ten generations. His father’s name 
was l’erah; and he had two brothers, viz. Nahor and Haran, 
both older than himself, and a nephew, named Lot, a son of 
Haran, and who is associated with him in the subsequent his- 
tory. The family lived in Chaldea, in a place called * Ur of 
the Chaldees.” Here it was that Abram received the first inti- 
mation that he and his family were to be made the depository 

of true religion, for the accomplishment of Heaven’s merciful 
designs towards our guilty race. But the purpose of God was 
not fully revealed to him till some years after this period. The 
Chaldeans, it seems probable, had now become corrupt in their 
religion. Dr. Shuckford, and several other learned writers, are 
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of opinion, that they had fallen into that absurd form of idolatry 
which consists in worshipping fire; that Ur, a name which sig- 
nifies fire, was then the seat of this foolish practice ; ; that, upon 
Terah’s attempting a reformation, a rupture took place between 
his family and the rulers of Chaldea, which led to the expul- 
sion of him and his adherents from that country. Be this as it 
may, T’erah with Abram, Nahor and his sons, and with Lot the 
son of Haran, (for Haran himself died in Ur of the Chaldees,) 
left that place in quest of a new and more comfortable settle- 
ment : and having found a pleasant tract of country in Mesopo- 
tamia, they halted, and began to make some improvements. 
They ‘built a small town, which they called the city of Nahor, 

and gave to the country the name of Haran, their deceased re- 
lative, whose remains they had left in Chaldea. Here Terah 
died; and after his death, corruption creeping into his family, 
many of them apostatized from God and became idolaters. It 
was here, and on this occasion, that the call was repeated to 
Abram, in a way, doubtless, which satisfied him that it was 
from God, to come out, and be separate from the workers of 
iniquity; to maintain the: worship of Jehovah in the midst of 
surrounding corruption; to forsake all who would not join him 
in that reasonable service; to follow the Lord whithersoever he 
might conduct him, and to yield himself entirely to the care of 
his providence and the influence of his grace. 

To the nature and deszgn of this call, and to the promptitude 
with which Abram obeyed it, your attention is now requested. 
And these are topics worthy our attention; for, in the family 
of Abram, if I mistake not, you are to look for the visible 
church of God in its post-diluvian infancy. It is true, that, 
before this time, there were persons in the world who feared 
the Lord and thought upon his name; who worshipped him in 
spirit and in truth, and were blessed in their deed. But these 
were the Lord’s hidden ones—they were not formed into a com- 
munity distinct, or easily distinguishable, from the rest of man- 
kind; whereas, now, at the calling of Abram, a church was or- 
ganized and made clearly visible, that is, a people were called 
out from the world united, by divine authority, in the belief of 
revealed truth, and in the observance of certain rites and. or- 
dinances of divine appointment, with a view to the glory of the 
Creator, and the happiness of his faithful worshippers; which is 
the true import of the term church. We hope, also, to make it 
appear in the sequel, that the Abrahamic vocation and cove- 
nant constitute a part of the gracious scheme of redemption by 
the blood of Christ; that the measure was adopted in wisdom; 
that there was in it no indication of partiality, or favouritism, 
on the part of God; and that its influence on the state of the 
world has been, in a high degree, salutary and benevolent. And, 
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it may be, that, in the readiness with which the father. of the 
faithful obeyed the heavenly summons, we'shall find an example 
at once animating to the people of God, and worthy the imita- 
tion of all who would wish to become the children of Abraham, 
by faith in the Lord Jesus. 

I, For a right understanding of the nature of this call, we 
must look carefully at the meaning of the terms in which it is 
communicated, These are intelligible, expressive, and peremp- 
tory: ‘* Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto a iand that I will shew thee.”— 
Country, kindred, and paternal residence, are all to be forsaken 
in obedience to the divine command. ‘This appears to be a 
hard condition. ‘The love of our country is an amiable affec- 
tion; and it is one which generally gains strength as we advance 
in years. Habit incorporates and establishes it as a principle of 
our nature; so that few men, at the age of seventy-five years, 
the age to which Abram had now attained, are easily persuaded 
to. encounter the sacrifices and hardships attendant on a chan 
of country. ‘To our kindred we are connected by the most en- 
dearing ties, and to part from them without any hope of being 
restored to their society and embraces, is like resigning a por- 
tion of our own flesh and blood. This we feel when our friends 
remove from us to a distant part of the world; and, — 
when death makes a breach in our domestic circle, and consi 
to the darkness of the grave, the desire of our eyes, the child of 
our love, the companion of our social comforts. Abram was 
not required to leave all his relatives, for some of them chose 
to accompany him and join with him in the true worship of 
God; but those who served the creature rather than the Crea- 
tor, who complied with the idolatrous practices of the country, 
or indulged in licentiousness and vice, were to be forsaken, as 
companions, on the principle, that “ Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners,” 

It is not probable that the inhabitants of Canaan were a better 
people than those of either Ur or Haran; but, being strangers, 
the influence of their bad example and wicked maxims would 
be less likely to prove pernicious to Abram and his family. An 
ungodly relative, or an intimate associate and old acquaintance, 
of a bad character, is a much more dangerous companion than 
a stranger, into whose company we may be occasionally thrown 
in the transaction of business, and to whom we feel no other at- 
tachment than that of humanity and good will. So frail are we, 
_ and liable to be overcome of evil, that natural affection and per- 

sonal respect may, in an unguarded moment, shake our faith, 
or diminish our sense of duty to God our Saviour. Hence, 
our blessed Lord declares, expressly, that instances shall occur, 
in which, “ A-man’s foes shall be those of his own household.” 
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Matt, x. 36. “ And thy father’s house.” A. father’s house 
compfises charms of endearment, which every one feels; but 
which no language can rightly describe. It is the place where 
we are first visited by the preventing benignity of Providence. 
Here it is that we are fed and protected with parental tender- 
ness. Here it is that we begin to walk, to speak, to love, and 
to sympathize. Here we receive our first religious ideas,—are 
taught to pray,—to read,—to think, and to sing of redeeming 
mercy. In a word, it is ‘the scene of our earliest, and, gene- 
rally, of our purest pleasures. The principle of association 
makes its very defects delightful in our esteem: and to quit it, 
with no rational prospect of seeing it again, is always a painful 
trial. Abram could not have been insensible to it. The family 
had made one removal, from Ur to Haran. Here they had 
built a city, and were flattering themselves no doubt, with the 
pleasant idea of dwelling together in unity. Terah had de- 
ceased; but here was his sepulchre, and the venerated seat of 
his late residence. A thousand objects would conspire to at- 
tach the children to the spot where the father’s ashes were de- 
posited. Abram himself, had now arrived at that period of life, 
when the spirit of enterprise and experimenting usually gives 
place to the love of tranquillity and home. But God com- 
mands him to arise and go forth; and, as a good man, he may 
neither hesitate, nor inquire whither or wherefore. Behold 
here, reader, the grand and fundamental principle of practical 
piety! supreme regard to the authority and will of God.— 
Without this, our religion 1s but a name,—a shadow,—a dream, 
—a thing of no value. Difficulties and doubts may, and. often 
do arise, respecting what God does require of us. And here 
wisdom is profitable to direct; our judgment is to be exercised, 
and our decision formed, in the lignt of such evidence as we 
may be able to collect on the subject. And should we err 
through weakness, or invincible ignorance, we may hope for 
pardon; for He, who made us, knows our frame and remembers 
that we are dust; and “there is forgiveness with him, that 
he may be feared.” But in a plain case, where the law of our 
duty is intelligible and explicit, as the Bible makes it, in all im- 
portant matters, we may neither gainsay nor expostulate. Nor 
need we be backward to render prompt obedience in every in- 
stance; for, though the Almighty acts and commands as a so- 
vereign, yet, from the perfection of his nature, we are assured 
that all his ways are right, and all his commandments holy and 
good. His will is the true and only standard of right, and forms 
the immutable distinction between moral good and evil. Men 
who talk of ascertaining what is duty, by a reference to the 
law of nature and nations,—the fitness of things,—the dictates 
of right reason,—of common sense,——of humanity,—of con- 
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science,—the law of honour, &c. do but darken counsel by 
words without knowledge. These are mutable things, and par- 
take largely of that fallibility and imperfection which character- 
ise the human mind, in its best, and most highly cultivated state. 
But, in Him, who does his pleasure in heaven and on 

there is neither variableness, nor shadow of turning. Blessed 
are they that do his commandments, hearkening to the voice of 
his word !—Abram was required to leave his home, his friends, 
and his country, for a land as yet undefined, and to him utterl 
unknown. And relying on the power, ‘submitting to the will, 
and confiding in the truth and goodness of the Lord, “ he went 
out, not knowing whither he went.” . 

Nor is it a vain thing to serve the Lord, however repulsive 
or painful it may seem to our depravity and self-will. The 
sinner who submits to God, thereby, repairs to the throne of 
grace, accepts of mercy, and takes shelter under the wings of 
the Almighty. Abram did so; and he was blessed, and made 
a blessing to many. He knew whom he believed; and he had 
the best possible ground to expect both grace and glory. His 
faith rested securely on the sure word of testimony—even on 
the word of the Lord which endureth for ever. 

II. We inquire, secondly, into the design of this extraordi- 
nary call. God does nothing in vain. Every precept of his 
word—every ordinance of his appointment, and every act of his 
providence has for its object the accomplishment of some great 
and good end. Of the end to be answered by the dispensation, 
now under consideration, we have a concise and comprehensive 
view in the text: “ And I will make of thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a 
blessing. And I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him 
that curseth thee: and, in thee, shall all families of the earth be 
blessed.” 

These words, I think, warrant us to consider the design, 
as three-fold; viz. The glory of God; the happiness of Abram; 
and the good of mankind in general. First, the glory of God. 
This is the highest, the holiest, and the best end that can be 
named or conceived of by men or angels. And it is obviously 
implied, in the first clause of the passage 01 Sacred Writ, just 
cited: “I will make of thee a great nation.” That is, as the 
subsequent history authorizes us to expound the promise, I will 
distinguish thee and thy descendants from all other people, by 
my presence,—my favour,—my power,—my truths, and my 
ordinances. I will make of thee a peculiar people,—a nation of 
which I will be both king and lawgiver,—a nation in which I 
will manifest my providence, my justice, my munificence, pa- 
tience and clemency ;-—a nation with which I will deposit my 


eracles, and establish a covenant comprising blessings temporal, 
Vou. Il.—Presb. Mag. 2D 
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spiritual and eternal—a nation which, though full of faults, and 
guilty of frequent partial apostacies, shall yet, in the main, be 
zealous for my honour, and for the purity of my worship. And 
who does not perceive that the glory of Jehovah was maintain- 
ed and promoted in the world by these exhibitions of his cha- 
racter, and of his claims to the homage of his intelligent crea- 
tures? Once and again, had all flesh corrupted their ways, and 
forsaken the Lord that made them. Scarcely had the waters of 
the deluge dried up, when men, growing vain in their imagina- 
tions, “ began to change the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds and four- 
footed beasts and creeping things.” ‘The Chaldeans paid di- 
vine honours to fire—the Tarte worshipped the host of hea- 
ven—and Egypt ranked among her numerous divinities, the ox, 
the crocodile, and the serpent. So that, had not God chosen a 
people for his praise, and dwelt among them by the visible sym- 
bols of his presence, his very name would soon have been for- 
gotten and lost, amidst the rabble of imaginary deities—the 
spawn of human depravity and ignorance. 

Secondly, the honour and happiness of Abram. “I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great: and I will bless them that bless 
thee, and curse him that curseth thee.” If the Lord tries his 
people, and requires them to exercise self-denial, and to follow 
him in a way which they have not known, it is for their good, 
as they shall assuredly find in the issue. Abram was tried ; 
and he was blessed—blessed personally and relatively, tem- 
porarily, and eternally. God manifested himself to him ina 
variety of instances; protected him by his power, and comfort- 
ed him by his grace. Wherever Abram made any considerable 
stay in the course of his pilgrimage, there he built an altar unto 
the Lord, and there Jehovah condescended to accept his offer- 
ings, and strengthen his faith, by renewing the promises ; afford- 
ing him more enlarged views of his great and merciful designs 
towards him and his-seed, and, through that channel, to a lost 
and guilty world. He was given to see the Redeemer’s day, 
and made to joy and rejoice in him, as the desire of nations,— 
“6 T will make thy name great.” This promise has been clearly 
fulfilled. Abram, though not distinguished as a statesman, a 
warrior, a great genius, an inventor of arts, or writer of books, 
is, nevertheless, the most famous man that ever lived. Not 
only the twelve tribes of Israel, but the Arabians, his descend- 
ants in the line of Ishmael, glory in retracing their descent from 
the father of the faithful. ‘The apostle Paul speaks of him in a 
way which shows that God delighted to honour him, and make 
his name great, to the latest generations: when he says, believ- 
ers in Christ are blessed with faithful Abraham.” And again, 
“we are all the children of Abraham by faith.” The apostle 
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James, in a few short words, passes upon him an eulogium of 
rare eminence and glory: “ Abraham was called the friend of 
God.” James ii. 23. And our Saviour, in the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, makes Abraham’s bosom the emblem of 
heaven. Thus has God made his name great. 

He was, also, biéssed relatively. The covenant was renewed 
with Isaac—with Jacob, and his sons. The families of Israel 
were protected in Egypt, and at the appointed time, brought 
out of bondage with a strong hand and an outstretched arm. 
A way was opened for them through the Red Sea; and, for the 
space of forty years, they were fed with bread from heaven, and 
furnished with water from the rock. To them, by the ministry 
of Moses, the law was given from the Arabian mount, and at 
length they were introduced into a goodly land—according to 
the promise made four hundred and thirty years before, unto 
their honoured progenitor—the friend of God. Here Jehovah 
dwelt among them, in the tabernacle and in the temple, in the 
Shechina, and between the cherubim, on the mercy-seat. What 
nation or people under the whole heaven, have been favoured 
like this people? To them, in the fulness of time, the Shiloh 
came, as to his own; and though, generally speaking, they re- 
ceived him not, yet it is remarkable, that from among them he 
selected the first ministers of his gospel; and the New Testa- 
ment teaches us that, when that blindness, which has happened 
to them, in part, shall be removed, they shall be restored to theit 
vacant place in the OLIVE TREE, and all Israel shall be saved: 

But, finally, this call of Abram had respect to the moral im- 
provement and welfare of the world—* Thou shalt be a blessin 
—and in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.” Now 
there can be no doubt that Abram, like every good mah, was 4 
blessing to his family, and those who had any acquaintance with 
him. He may have been a blessing also, to many in later times, 
who have perused the history of his trials and his triumphant 
faith. But how are all families of the earth blessed, ‘or to be 
blessed in him? Can this be in any other way than that the 
covenant established with him, is founded on the covenant of 
grace, of which Jesus Christ, his illustrious descendant, accord- 
ing to the flesh, is Mediator? This covenant and its seal of Cir- 
cumcision will be the theme of a subsequent lecture. “We only 
remark here, that in order to find any sober sense in this pro- 
mise, it appears to us absolutely necessary to admit that it has 
its ultimate fulfilment in our blessed Redeemer; because neither 
‘Abram nor any of his descendants, except Christ, ever was, in 
any tolerable sense, a blessing, or means of happiness to all the 
families of the earth. The excellent Mathew Henry has three 
short remarks on the passage of sacred history which we have 
been considering, with which we shall conclude this lecture. 
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«“ Those who serve and follow God themselves, should do all 
they can to bring others to serve and follow him too. ‘Those 
souls they are said to have gained: and we must reckon our- 
selves true gainers if we can but win souls to Christ. 

*‘ Those who set out for heaven must persevere to the end, 
still reaching forth to those things that are before. 

«“ That which we undertake in obedience to God’s command, 
and. a humble attendance on his providence, will certainly suc- 
ceed, and end with comfort at last.” WN. 


= IEE Rom om 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


THE ADVANTAGES OF EARLY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 
Illustrated in the History of Mr. D. 


_ Mr._D. is the son of a very respectable clergyman of the Na- 
tional Church of Scotland. On his early education much at- 
tention was bestowed. In addition to his classical learning, he 
was carefully instructed, by his pious father, in the doctrines 
and precepts of our holy religion. He was trained, like Ti- 
mothy, from a child, to know the Scriptures. 

But his father, though he thus watched over his growing 
principles, and endeavoured to bend and form them according to 
the strict rules of the gospel, had the mortification to observe, 
that the inclination of his son’s mind was more towards the va- 
nities and follies of the world, than towards the sober and staid 
behaviour required of the true followers of Jesus Christ. This 
disposition of mind led him, very much against his father’s 
will, to choose the army as his profession. When his father 
saw, however, that he was resolute in his choice, he allowed 
him to pursue, in this particular, his inclination, and, by his 
wealth and influence, procured him a commission. 

This youth, now freed from parental restraint, and associated 
with those who were destitute of the fear of the Lord, revelled 
in all the loose pleastires and unhallowed amusements of a gay 
and licentious life. ‘The novelty and bustle of the scene tended 
to drown, for a considerable time, the voice of conscience. He 
forgot his father’s house and his father’s admonitions. Religion 
appeared to him now to be only the craft of priests, or, at least, 
the companion only of the melancholy. Hence, he imagined, 
that the farther he banished this demure and sober guest from 
his thoughts, the more true happiness he should enjoy. 

While he was in this temper of mind, the regiment, in which he 
was an officer, was ordered to Malta. During his stay there, the 
island was visited with a desolating plague. Of this destructive 
disease he became a subject. On his sick bed, he was almost 
entirely deserted. The state, to which he was now reduced, re- 
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minded him of those kind assiduities which he had experienced 
when under his father’s roof. With these remembrances, many 
of the kind and pious advices and admonitions, which he 
received from his father, returned to his mind. He now saw 
how widely he had wandered from that good path, in which he 
had, by both his parents, been exhorted to walk. ‘This consi- 
deration produced in his mind no small degree of uneasiness. 
The prospect of approaching dissolution, also, gave to the re- 
monstrances of conscience, a sting which they never seemed 
before to possess. He began now, therefore, to think, that he 
was not yet prepared for the solemn hour of death. This caused 
him anxiously to wish for a return of health, that he might en- 
joy an opportunity of making some better preparation, than he 
had hitherto done, for appearing before his God. Oh, he thought, 
if he could but again enjoy the advantages which he lately pos- 
sessed, he would endeavour, through God’s assistance; more 
carefully and diligently to improve them! ‘These feelings na- 
turally led him to the throne of grace to confess his sins to his 
God. He had learned the gospel theoretically, and therefore 
knew, that that scheme recognises no merit in the creatures to 
whom it offers pardon and acceptance. This knowledge en- 
couraged him in his application to that God, against whose laws 
he was aware he had grossly offended. Self-denied and hum- 
ble, therefore, he presented himself before his God, and plead- 
ed, in his own behalf, the righteousness of that Advocate who 
appears in heaven as the friend and representative of penitent, 
believing sinners. His prayer was not rejected. His heart:was 
renewed; and in addition to this, his health also was restored. 
From the bed of affliction, consequently, he came forth, like 
gold from the furnace, changed and purified. His former com- 
panions and sinful amusements were not now pleasing to his 
taste. He wished much to enjoy again those, delightful -reli- 
gious conversations and exercises, to which he had not been suf- 
ficiently attentive when he resided in his, father’s house. © The 
wishes which he thus expressed, made some of his pious friends 
desirous that some efforts might be used to obtain for him 
leave to quit the army. Of this he himself also was desirous : 
but it was deemed by his friends, on reconsidering the matter, 
upon the whole best, that he should remain for some time longer 
in the service, as his example might be of advantage, perhaps, 
to some of his fellow officers and soldiers. To this advice he 
submitted; and now appears in the army both in the character 
of a British soldier, and in that of a soldier of the Captain of 
salvation. 
On this short narrative no comments are necessary. Its mo- 
ral must appear at once obvious to every reflecting mind. It 
clearly teaches parents not to despair of the success of their la- 
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bouts in educating their children, although they may not see an 
abundance of fruit immediately follow. Let them go on in this 
good work. ‘The time may come when they shall see, perhaps, 
those little ones, over the formation of whose principles they 
have long watched and prayed, snatched, like the subject of our 
narrative, “ as brands from the burning.” 


“ Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
It shan’t deceive their hope, 

The precious grain can ne "er be lost, 
For grace ensures the crop.” 


T. G. M‘I. 


ee ° 


FROM DRELINCOURT’S VISITS OF LOVE. 
Translated for the Presbyterian Magazine by a Layman. 


Consolation for a Mother who mourns ihe loss of a beloved Daugh- 
ter, who died in the bloom of youth. 


Pastor. My sister: I have been informed that God has been 
pleased to remove from this world, your pious and excellent 
daughter. I know that you loved her tenderly, and that she 
was worthy of your love. You must, of course, be deeply af- 
fected by her loss, and not without just cause. For this reason, 
I have called to offer you some consolation, and to join with 
you in prayer to God. 

Mother. 1 do not believe, dear sir, that there lives so afflicted 
a being as myself; excuse my grief, and allow my tears a free 
vent. I can freely say, as the Prophet Isaiah formerly said,’ 
“¢ Look away from me, I will weep bitterly, labour not to com- 
fort me.” My greatest relief is to indulge my sorrow, and al- 
ways to keep my hand on my wound. 

P. 1 pretend not to condemn your tears, provided you indulge 
them in moderation, such as becomes a professor of Christianity. 
But, my sister, it appears to me that your affliction is excessive, 
and I fear that it will offend God. 

M, It seems to me, on the contrary, that I am not sufficiently 
distressed ; and that’my grief does not correspond with the 
wound [ have received. 

P. 1 know not how you could be more dejected, unless you 
wish to weep for your daughter as those who have no hope. 
This would be a reproach to her memory, as if you believed 
she was in misery, and, as if you had no assurance of the happi- 
ness of her soul, nor of the resurrection of her body. For if 
you are persuaded that God has received the soul of your child 
into the realms of bliss, and that one day he will raise her body 
from the grave, and make it conformable to the glorious body 
of his Son, why should you afflict yourself like a pagan, who 
believes neither the one nor the other? 
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M. Dear sir, you know not the worth of my child, It does 
not become mothers to praise their daughters, and were she 
alive, whom I now mourn, I should be silent. But since it has 
pleased God to take her from this world, I shall be excused for 
honouring her memory, by saying, that I do not believe that 
there existed a mortal of greater piety or greater modesty than 
herself. She was gentleness and sweetness itself; and, at her 
age, it would not be easy to designate a more amiable perscn. 
She cherished for her father and myself, all the tenderness we 
could wish, She delighted in obeying and pleasing us in all 
things. She loved her friends with the tenderest affection. In 
sickness, she devoted her best services to them, and would ha- 
zard her own health to preserve theirs. She was kind and cha- 
ritable to the poor; and when she could add something to their 
little means, she was truly happy. In a word, sir, her soul was 
so united to mine, that she could not live without me, nor I 
without her. Hence it is that the separation is so painful, that 
I cannot support it. A thousand times a day I wish that God 
would take me from the world, that I might be again with my 
child, since she cannot be with me. 

P. By the graces which distinguished your daughter, God | 
intended early to form her and prepare her for heaven. They 
were the “ marriage garment,” whitened in the blood of the Re- 
deemer, to qualify her for admission to the mansions of glory. 
There sh has entered at the call of her Divine Master; there 
will you also be admitted at the period fixed for your dismis- 
sion. During the remainder of your life, can you not exist 
without your daughter, inasmuch as you lived comfortably be- 
fore she came into existence? God is the only being without 
whom we. cannot exist; as it is in him “ we live and move and 
have our being,” 

I believe that after the resurrection we shall recognise each 
other ; but that a soul received into paradise by God, will recog- 
nise other souls that are there, and distinguish them from others, 
is what scripture does not expressly teach us, and which I have 
some difficulty in believing. It is not then after your daughter 
that you are allowed to sigh, but after the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself. ‘ For,.while we are in the body, we are absent from 
the Lord; but when absent from the body, we are present with 
the Lord.” Hence, arose the desire of the Apostle, “ to be ab- 
sent from the body and to be with Christ, which is far better.” 
But, after all, we should be equally content to live or to die; for 
Jesus Christ is « gain,” as well in life as in death. 

M. I cannot recall the amiable. character of my beloved 
daughter, without suffering the keenest sorrow. I am over- 
whelmed with grief, and can with difficulty support existence. 

P. This, on the contrary, is what should be your greatest con- 
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solation ; and should show you how much reason you have to sub- 
mit to the will of God, and to admire his wisdom and his good- 
ness. ‘This most merciful and almighty Being has made it 
obvious, that your daughter belonged to him in an especial man- 


ner; since he not only created her in his image, and redeemed 


her by the blood of his Son, but has regenerated and sanctified 
her by his Spirit. He had sealed her with his seal for the day 
of redemption, and had given her the earnest of the inheritance, 
which he has prepared for his elect from the foundation of the 
world. After this, my sister, can you doubt, that he conferred 
on her the possession of this inheritance, and crowned her with 
glory and immortality? If this is your belief, are you not an 
enemy to her happiness; or at least, do you not prefer the satis- 
faction of seeing her amidst the affirctions and miseries of the 
present life, to her supreme felicity ? 

M. David wept for his son Absalom, rebel and parricide as 
he was (for he attempted the crown and the life of his father). 
Nevertheless, this poor father not only wept over this unnatural 
son, but he was afflicted at his death, and he speaks of it in the 
most pathetic terms; he even wished to die, and that his son 
might live. Indeed, when the death of Absalom was announced 
to him, he was so affected as to weep, and exclaim, “ My son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom; would to God I had died 

or thee, Absalom, my son, my son.” 

P, This example cannot authorize a grief so peculiar and ex- 
cessive as yours. Qn the contrary, it reproves it; for David 
mourned a son who died in rebellion, and who had planned his 
parent’s death. He had but too much reason for grief, that he 
had been the father of a child that would be guilty of an attempt 


on his crown and his life; and he could but reflect with anguish _ 


on the future punishment of such ason. While, on the con- 
trary, you have reason to thank God who has given you so 
pious a daughter, who has died the death of the righteous, and 
who now enjoys the happiness of heaven. 

M. If the life of my child has been holy and exemplary, and 
if she has been a model of piety and virtue, her patience during 
her tedious illness, and amidst the most severe sufferings, has 
been truly astonishing. Not a word of impatience or murmur, 
ever escaped from her lips; she was composed and resigned to 
God. In the hope of a better life, she took a peculiar pleasure 
in praying to God, and in listening to the prayers of others. She 
attended to religious exhortations with interest and delight, and 
drank deep of the consolations contained in the word of God. 
By her wonderful constancy and her pious conversation, she 
comforted those who came to comfort her. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Refuge.” By the Author of the Guide to Domestic Happi- 


ness. Third American edition, Published by Anthony Finley. 
Philadelphia, 1821. pp. 333. : 


We are gratified with the appearance of a third edition of this 
admirable little book. It contains an interesting illustration of 
some very important practical and experimental truths of our 
holy religion, written in a neat, chaste, and happy style. The 
peculiar sentiment of the author, maintained in his “ Gethse- 
mane,’ does not appear in his ReruGe; nor does it prevent him 
from making, in the pages of this charming publication, the 
most unlimited and unfettered offers of the grace of the gospel 
to sinners indiscriminately. ‘This book is evidently the produc- 
tion of one well versed in the holy scriptures, and intimately 
acquainted with the workings of unbelief in the human heart. 
He draws his instructions directly from the fountain of inspira- 
tion; and presents to his fair correspondent the invitations, en- 
couragement, and consolations, which, according to the view he 
had taken of her case, he was authorized by the sacred writers 
to offer. 

The Refuge is composed of seven letters, addressed to a 
young lady labouring under deep impressions of religion, to- 
gether with an introduction, in which the author gives some ac- | 
count of his correspondent. ‘ She was the daughter of one of 
the first families in London,” left by her deceased parents to 
the care of her aunt, ““ whose fortune she was to inherit.” Her 
relative spared no pains nor expense in her education. When 
the season of life had arrived, she was introduced into the;first 
circles of society, where her beauty and attainments procured 
for her the most flattering and intoxicating reception. But a 
sense of the importance and necessity of religion soon rendered 
all attentions from the gay and honourable, and alli the pleasures 
and amusements of high and fashionable life, unsatisfying. As 
an accountable and immortal being, she felt that she had a more 
important destiny, to fulfil, than, like a gaudy butterfly, to flutter 
for a day in scenes of gaiety and dissipation. ‘There was a va- 
cuity in her bosom which these trifles could not fill. 

‘In the vigour of youth,” says our author, “ and in the bloom of beauty, sur- 
rounded by all that can flatter hope, or stimulate to action, Lavinia entered the 
avenues of sublunary pleasure in quest of happiness; but the lovely enchantress 
was not to be found in the regions of terrestrial delight. All the sources of fe- 
licity were explored in vain: emptiness was stamped on every enjoyment. Our 
young votaress soon discovered that her expectations were ious; that 
many of her pursuits were not only trifling but criminal. A conviction of guilt 
filled her breast with tumult: terrifying apprehensions agitated her soul: she 
beheld with astonishment the precipice on which she stood, the imminent dan- 
ger with which she was surrounded—that there was but a step between her and 
everlasting ruin: and trembling on this precipice, she first uttered that inéx- 


pressibly important query,—‘ What shall I do to be saved?” ” 
Vou. Il.— Presb. Mag. 2E 
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In his introduction the author has made some very valuable 
remarks on the desire for happiness, which our Creator has in- 
terwoven with the very texture of our constitution; on the la- 
mentable mistakes which multitudes commit in seeking its gra- 
tification ; and on the indispensable necessity of religion to our 
present comfort, as well as future blessedness,. | : 

In the rirst /etter the author exhibits to, his correspondent, 
who had stated her case to him, and was deeply distressed with 
a sense of guilt, unworthiness and vileness, an all-sufficient Sar 
viour. In holding out the invitations of the gospel, he meets 
the objections that are apt to arise in the heart of a sinner,against 
an immediate compliance with them. He shows that the offers 
of salvation through Christ are perfectly free; and that any, and 
every, transgressor, how great soever may be the turpitude of 
his character, is warranted by the language of the gospel, to 
apply for salvation, in the appointed way, with confidence that 
his believing application will not be rejected. ‘In opposition 
to the freeness of grace, urge,” says the writer, ‘neither the 
number nor the magnitude of your crimes as a bar to forgive- 
ness. This would be to act like “ the (quoting the words of an- 
other) timorous passenger, who, in a storm, at sea, makes it his 
only business to tell the waves, and to shriek at the beating of 
every billow against the ship; instead of imitating the indus- 
trious pilot, who hath his hand at the helm and his eve to hea- 
ven, and minds more his duty than his danger.” : 

After an illustration of the riches of divine grace, he subjoins 
this judicious exhortation to Lavinia, 


“Having, therefore, indubitable evidence of’ the riches of grace in the sal- 
vation of such atrocious sinners, attempt not to limit its fulness or its freeness 
respecting yourself. Would you accept of pardon as revealed in the gospel for 
the relief of the guilty and the wretched, approach the mercy seat just as you 
are. Carry with you all your sins—all your guilt, and frankly confess both be- 
fore him that searcheth the reins and the heart. Adopt the supplicatory lan- 
guage of David: ‘Lord, pardon my iniquity, for it is great;’ or, rather, plead 
nothing in hope of forgiveness, but the blood of him in whose name you are ex- 
horted to come with boldness. Stretch forth the hand of faith: lay it on the 
head of Christ, who is a sin-bearing Saviour, and he will carry all your trans- 
gressions into a land of everlasting forgetfulness,” 


He notices the tendency of the human heart to a dependence 
on self-righteousness, and shows that personal merit can have 
no influence in the great concern of a sinner’s justification be- 
fore the eternal Judge, which is grounded exclusively on the 
finished obedience of Christ unto death. 


‘Moral rectitude in all its forms, we ought, nevertheless, to admire, and stu- 
diously endeavour to cultivate. A disregard of this, where final, renders eter- 
nal happiness impossible, and condemnation absolutely necessary. That vir- 
tuous actions are praiseworthy in the sight of men, and, in a comparative view, 
in the sight of God, is certain; but that these actions, however numerous, or 
however splendid, are of no use in the affair of justification, is demonstrable : 
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and it is this grand fact, and this only, that abolishes, in a religious view, all hu- 


man distinctions; that exalts the riches of sovereign grace; opens a door of . 


hope for the guilty; and effectually secures all the glory of salvation to our 
adorable Immanuel.” 


In his sEconp /etter, the author pursues the subject of justi- 
fication, and in a luminous manner proves, that the good works 
done by sinners, and for which some plead so vehemently, con- 
stitute no part of that righteousness by which a believer is jus- 
tified. This point he establishes by urging the imperfection of 
all such works,—the vast disparity between them and the sal- 
vation they are supposed to merit,—and the plain scripture tes- 
timonies on the subject. 


The following passage in this letter is worthy of notice: 


“That good works cannot be profitable to God, nor serviceable to man, in 
the important affair of justification, is a truth that extends to men of every de- 
scription, _ The real Christian, who is renewed in the spirit of his mind, and en- 
abled to act on principles very different from men in a state of nature, can claim 
no exception: nay, it will be the language of his heart, My goodness, O Lord, 
extendeth not unto thee. Morality, in this case, can have nothing meritorious 
init; ‘it being,’ says a celebrated writer, ‘but wisdom, prudence, or good eco- 
nomy, which, like health, beauty, or riches, are rather obligations conferred 
upon us by God, than merits in us towards him: for though we may be justly 
punished for injuring ourselves, we can claim no reward for self-preservation ; 
as suicide deserves punishment and infamy, but a man deserves no reward or 
honours for not being guilty of it.’ ” 


The author, while he insists on the exclusion of good works 
from the article of justification, is careful to assign to them their 
proper place in religion, and to attribute to them due honour. 


“ But while it is positively asserted that good works have nothing to do in the 
justification of a sinner before God, it is maimtaimed with equal confidence, that 
there are other highly important purposes for which they are indispensably ne- 
cessary. The scriptures declare, that the elect of God are chosen in Christ Je- 
sus before the foundation of the world—that when the time to manifest this in- 
finite grace is come, they are called with a holy calling, not according to their 
works, but according to his own purpose, and grace—that they are his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before or- 
dained that they should walk in them. 

‘¢ That faith without works is dead, is an established maxim with the Chris- 
tian. If there be time and opportunity, every believer is aug, by the Holy 
Spirit, to ‘ maintain good works for necessary uses—to let his ight so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see his good works, and glorify his Father which is in 
heaven.’ In this case, faith and holiness are inseparable : and it was a convic- 
tion of the importance of this truth, that induced the apostle James to ask, when 
writing to the Jewish converts, Was not Abraham our father justified by works 
when he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar? He knew there wasa con- 
nexion between the faith of which he then spoke and moral duties; that it would 
be as congruous to expect grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles, as to suppose faith 
in the heart unproductive of real holiness in the life. Itisas ‘impossible for the 
sun to be in his meridian sphere, and not to dissipate darkness, or diffuse light, 
_as for faith to exist in the soul and not exalt the temper and meliorate the con- 
duct.’ Faith, as a divine principle in the soul, purifies the heart ; and is, in fact, 
the only source of good works. The tree must be made good before the fruit 
can be good. ‘But without faith it is impossible to please God: and hence we 
learn that Abraham’s faith was prior to that striking proof of filial obedience by 
which he is said to be justified; and, therefore, neither the cause nor the con- 
dition of his justification.” 
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How consolatory to a sinner deeply sensible of his utter un- 
worthiness in the sight of God, is the doctrine of gratuitous 
justification by the righteousness of Christ! 


“ Were justification by works, either in whole or in part, what encourage- 
ment,” observes our author, “could I administer to you, whose distress origi- 
nates in a conviction of having none to plead as a ground of forgiveness ? 
What could he say that is called to the bed of a wretched sinner, who, in the 
ss go of death, is alarmed with a consciousness of enormous guilt—of having | 

ived without God in the world, and of being shortly to appear before him as 

his Judge? or what to the condemned criminal who, the next hour, is to pay 
his forfeited life to the laws of his country, as the only possible expiation of his 
crimes against society ?—He must leave them both a prey to dejection and sor- 
row : he could not, consistently with his own principles, say any thing either to 
remove the pangs of guilt, or to assuage the horrors of despair. The hopeless 
delinquents might each, in their turn, adopt the expostulatory language of Job, 
‘ How hast thou helped him that is without power? how savest thou the arm 
that hath no strength? how hast thou counselled him that hath no wisdom! How 
forcible are right words! but thou art a miserable comforter—a physician of no 
value.’ ” | 7 


Free as justification is, and independent as it is of all personal 
merit, it cannot, when rightly understood, afford the least en- 
couragement to a life of sin— 


‘For while it is maintained that salvation is entirely of grace—that good works 
have nothing to do in the justification of a sinner before God; that dying in- 
fants are redeemed from sin and all its consequences by the blood of Christ ; 
and that it is possible for the most notorious offender to be saved, even at 
the last hour; it is, at the same time, affirmed with equal confidence, ‘ That 
God never intended mercy as a sanctuary to protect sin’—That this doctrine 
gives to the sinner, continuing in sin, no reason to expect forgiveness: nay, the 
want of an habitual disposition to keep the divine commands, is unequivocal 
proof of his being in a state of spiritual death, and of his having no evidence 
that he shall ever experience the blessing of pardon. Divine grace is a ‘vital, 
active, influential principle, operating on the heart, restraining the desires, af- 
fecting the general conduct, and as much regulating our commerce with the 
world, our business, pleasures, and enjoyments, our conversations, designs, and 
actions, as our behaviour in public worship, or even in private devotion.’ ” 


It is impossible to believe this precious doctrine with the 
heart, and not experience its transforming influence. Genuine 
believers will assuredly be careful to maintain good works. But 
then their “love of holiness and zeal for the honour of God, 
arise,” as the writer justly observes, “not from an expectation 
of being justified, either in whole or in part, by their personal 
conformity to the moral law, but from a heartfelt conviction 
that these things are in themselves lovely, as well as good and 
profitable to men.” : 

Before we dismiss this letter, it is proper to remark, that it 
contains one passage which we think a little objectionable. 
Speaking of the inability of sinners, the writer says, 


“This incapacity, however, which is purely moral, can by no means be plead- 
ed in extenuation or excuse. Men ‘love darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil.” All obedience or disobedience is properly, or at least 
primarily, in no part but the will; so that though other faculties of the soul in 
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regeneration are sanctified, and thereby made conformable to the will of God, 
yet obedience and disobedience are formally acts of the will, and according to 
its qualities, a man is said to be obediént to God or disobedient. If, therefore, 
we have lost all inclination to obey the great Legislator of heaven and of earth, 
he has not lost his right to command universal and perpetual obedience.” 


That man is totally depraved, entirely helpless, and utterly 
hopeless in himself, is strongly. inculcated by the author of these 
valuable letters. See pages 140. 149. 169. Still, however, he - 
scems to lean to the opinion of those divines who place human 
depravity in the wi// alone: yet it is manifest, from the passage 
above quoted, that a conviction of the truth has prevented his 
adopting it. The reader will please to observe, that he does not 
affirm that all obedience or disobedience is in no part but the 
will, but qualifies his assertion by saying it is properly, or at 
least primarily, in no part but the will. That depravity is found 
in the will is an undeniable truth; but that it is confined to this 
faculty is what we cannot admit. The language of the stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church is, in our apprehension, per- 
fectly scriptural. ‘They assert that man is both unadle and un- 
willing to obey the law of God. A blinded understanding 1s 
sinful as well as a stubborn will. Holiness is, conformity to the 
divine law; and consequently sin or depravity is a transgression 
or want of conformity to that law. Now, if the law insists that 
all the faculties of the soul shall conform to its requisitions, it 
will follow, that any want of conformity, in whatever faculty it 
may be found, must be sinful. That the law does in fact make 
such a demand is perfectly manifest, from the summary given 
by our Lord cf the first table, in answer to a question proposed 
by a lawyer, who asked him, which was the great command- 
ment in the law: * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” Here 
let it be observed, that our Lord does not confine love to God 
to the heart, which is usually considered as the seat of the affec- 
tions, but extends it to the mind, and to all the faculties of the 
soul. In fact, it is as really our duty to form with the under- 
standing right conceptions of God, as it is to yield to him the 
homage of our affections; and indeed it is manifest, that right 
conceptions of his glorious perfections are indispensably neces- a 
sary to right exercises of the heart toward the ever blessed God. . 
We cannot love him, unless we know him. Hence it follows, 
that so far as the understanding is deficient in conformity to the 
divine law, it is sinful; and consequently, that depravity is not 
confined to the will alone, but infects the understanding too, and 
indeed all the faculties of the soul. Accordingly, we find that 
the sacred scriptures condemn ignorance of divine things, as 
well as opposition to them; and teach us, as the author admits, 
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that in regeneration other faculties of the soul, as well as the 
will, are sanctified. But if depravity were confined to the latter, 
the former would stand in no need of a purifying process. 


J. J. J. 


(To be continued.) 


ER 


«6 Memoir of the Life and Character of the Reverend Samuel Ba- 
con, A. M. late an Officer of Marines,” &c. 


When the public career of an individual has attracted atten- 
tion or excited applause, nothing is more natural than the de- 
sire to become acquainted with his private history ; and _, this 
desire is proportionably increased, if the incidents of his life 
partake of an extraordinary character. ~ 

With a complete portraiture, however, we can seldom be gra- 
tified, except through the medium of biography, unless we have 
enjoyed his particular confidence and friendship; and hence, 
this department of literature, properly regulated, is deservedly 
popular. 

It furnishes the world with a variety of interesting details 
which would otherwise be lost; presents a faithful delineation 
of character; preserves the memory of good deeds, and brings 
under the view all the occurrences of the most eventful life. 

There are but few of the religious community, we presume, 
who have heard of the hallowed zeal and unwearied exertions 
of the Rev. Samuel Bacon, without lamenting his premature 
fate, and at the same time, feeling anxious to learn the particu- 
lars of his history. The opportunity for gratifying this desire 
is now afforded the public, and we apprehend, they will readily 
unite with us in expressing the thanks due the Biographer for 
his interesting volume. 

The execution of this work, 1s in general creditable to the au- 
thor; although the fastidious reader may perhaps complain that 
the style is too laboured and rhetorical for this species of com- 
position. 

We must, however, be permitted to advert to one or two fea- 
tures in the narrative, "which in our opinion are objectionable. 

In the first instance, the volume is unnecessarily swelled in 
size, by the introduction of extraneous matter ; ; with which the 
reader could have dispensed, or which might have been thrown, 
with more propriety, into the appendix. Of this nature, are the 
remarks relative to the public provision for the support of ele- 
mentary schools and the regular administration of the gospel in 
New England,—the account of Harvard Institution and the 
history of Sunday Schools; all which, without any compensating 
quality, perplex and interrupt the narrative. 
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But a more serious objection we have to the plan pursued by 
the Biographer in exhibiting the manuscript papers of Mr. Ba- 
con. He has observed in his advertisement, “ Few of the ma- 
nuscripts were intended for publication at all; and none of 
them, in the state in which they came into the author’s hands; 
he has therefore used the necessary liberty of correcting the 
style and phraseology of nearly all the passages introduced into 
the memoir.” Now it will be acknowledged that verbal emen- 
dations may be'made, without any unwarrantable infringement 
upon’ the’ sentiments or style of an author; but we would be ex- 
ceedingly sorry, should the precedent be established, by which 
the: “ phraseology of nearly all the passages” of a posthumous 
writing might undergo revision and alteration. It is remarked, 
it is true, as an explanation, that few of these manuscripts were 
intended for publication; but it may be replied, who writes a 
diary or enters into an epistolary correspondence with an ex- 
pectation that what he writes will be presented ‘to the public eye? 

Were this the anticipation of authors generally, we venture 
to affirm that both these species of writing would be divested 
of their peculiar attractions. When a man has recorded his re- 
ligious experience, we wish not only his sentiments, but his 
stvle, nay, his very words; it is essential to the interest,, that 
we should have his feelings expressed in his own peculiar 
phraseology, and then we can readily forgive unimportant inac- 
curacies. 

With this partial abatement, we express our general approba- 
tion of the manner, in which ‘this memoir has been prepared, 
and our peculiar pleasure at the generous and sympathetic feel- 
ing and tone of evangelic piety which prevail throughout, 

Mr. Bacon, the subject of this memoir, was a native of Mas- 
sachusetts, and passed the first twenty years of his life in the 
laborious occupations of his father’s farm, uneducated and un- 
enlightened. 

Unhappy domestic circumstances rendered his seclusion un- 
pleasant and stripped home of its customary endearments.* 
He was not, however, to be hopelessly depressed; with a natu- 
rally enterprising mind, he struggled, amidst discouragements 
of no ordinary kind, to emerge from the obscurity in which he 
was involved, and seized with avidity every opportunity for ac- 
quiring knowledge. What tended most effectually to his ad- 
vancement, however, was the then secret determination of Pro- 
vidence to select hina for usefulness in the church. 

- He was, indeed, the subject of remarkable providences; but 


* Perhaps it might be objected, that the Biographer has revealed too much 
of the unhappy temper of Mr. B.’s father. It was necessary that the fact should 
be adverted to, but in such painful representations, the feelings of survivors 
should be consulted. 


REST Sieh no ae. 
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it is not our intention here to enumerate the-strange vicissi- 
tudes of his life, but to excite the attention of the religious pub- 
lic. to the narrative in which they are recorded. 

The greater part of Mr. B.’s life was spent “¢ without God and 
without Christ in the world;” but at length, after many wan- 
derings, his active and restless mind was brought to concentrate 
all its energies upon the important subject of religion. 

By the transforming grace of God, the soldier, the infidel and 
duellist, was induced to lay aside his irritable temper, gloomy 
speculations and false notions of honour, to become an humble 
and yet intrepid standard-bearer for Christ. 

The first permanent religious impressions which he experi- 
enced and their happy results, are thus well portrayed. 


“The fear of death shortly invaded him again; excited a guilty conscience, 
to discharge its dreadful office with still better criminations, and more alarming 
anticipations than before; and after many hours of fruitless supplication, sub- 
sided into a tranquil calm of the soul. ‘This visitation of the hand of God he 
was not able to forget entirely. He gave, from this period, a more constant at- 
tendance on preaching; read the Bible, prayed, bought religious books, and 
without discovering his intention to any one, was disposed to make religion a 
very serious matter both of inquiry and practice. | He still appears to have been 
a stranger to Jesus Christ, the source and channel, of all efficient spiritual in- 
fluences. The word sown in his heart was still on ‘the stony ground where it 
had not much depth of earth;? and however promising in appearance, was 
without root, and ‘in the hour of temptation withered away.’ He, indeed, was 
convinced that he had not attained to a state of safety; but, fora short time had 
too much confidence in the efficacy of his own aead works, ‘ performed with- 
out grace,’ to advance him to that desirable state, to relinquish his dependence 
on them, and trust alone, in the righteousness of Christ. With the root of self- 
righteousness still vigorous in his heart, was united its inseparable concomitant, 
great ignorance of the way of salvation, by faith. This, indeed, is a mystery 
which can be fully learnt only by experience. But Mr. Bacon appears not to 
have possessed even that theoretical knowledge of the important doctrine which 
many persons, as destitute of saving faith as himself, have nevertheless, acquired. 
While he continued to acquit himself, with tolerable regularity, in the duties to 
which he was now addicted, his conscience slumbered; and a vague hope of 
finally escaping the wrath of God, and obtaining his favour, held him fast in its 
delusion. But God again suffered him to fall by a train of temptations, an easy 
prey to sins, which he could not reconcile with the character even of a sincere 
and earnest inquirer in religion. He had been invited by his gay associates, to 
unite with them in a scene of fashionable dissipation ; and so utterly destitute of 
firmness to withstand the solicitation did he find himself, that he yielded an 4l- 
most unhesitating compliance. While participating in this frivolous amuse- 
ment, all serious reflection was stifled; and he was conscious of no other re- 
straint on the levity of his feelings, than that which the laws of decency and 
custom impose. He was at this time in Lancaster. On his return to York, the 
next day, he had leisure to review his conduct, in the black shade thrown over 
it by the recollection of violated resolutions and vows, and the consciousness of 
having offered a direct resistance to the suggestions of the divine Spirit, and of 
violating his own knowledge and convictions of duty. He perceived that he 
had not only been overcome by the temptation, but vanquished almost without 
an opposing struggle. His reflections were distracting; and hurried him into 
a state of mind but little short of despair. He dared not even pray for forgive- 
ness. Either the agitation of his thoughts, or real indisposition, impressed 
strongly on his imagination the expectation of sudden death. His health again 
became sensibly affected; and he ventured to pray only for strength to reach 
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home, and permission to die in the midst of his friends. He arrived. But his 
spirit found no rest: it had received a wound, which every recollection aggra- 
vated, and all his attempts to heal were worse than idle. The hand of the Al- 
mighty had inflicted it, and the remedy was only with himself. He read the 
scriptures, prayed, wept, but to no purpose. He was even tempted-to drown 
his anguish in intoxication: but God mercifully overruled the intention. His 
imagination was still full of the apprehension of a sudden death—and while he 
repressed the open expression of his feelings, he more than once took a final 
leave as he supposed, of his child, and his friends. His inward anguish and 
alarm so far predominated as to overcome, at length, the pride of heart which , 
had hitherto restrained him from availing himself of the counsel and society of 
his pastor and Christian friends. It cost him even now, a severe struggle to 
withdraw himself from a number of his customary associates, and go and unbo- 
som himself to the clergyman on whose ministry he attended. In this inter- 
view, to employ his own phraseology, ‘he cried and roared aloud :’ and it was 
not until he had freely given vent to the strongest of his feelings, that he could 
utter his errand in intelligible language.” 

“The perusal of ‘Doddridge’s Rise and Progress,’ which was put into his 
hands at the time, was an important help ; as, by preserving him from absolute 
despair, it gave him the power of concentrating his thoughts without distraction, 
on the great doctrines of salvation. His time was as much devoted to inquiry 
on these subjects, and to public prayer, as his secular avocations would permit. 
Thenceforward he mingled more freely, than ever before, in the circles of the 
pious, and found a great pn. § in their society. It was by no means the 
least, that he was at once delivered from many of the temptations and dangers, 
unavoidably growing out of his former connexions. The spirit of con- 
tinued gradually to enlighten his mind, with a clearer knowledge of the gospel ; 
and in a few weeks, he found himself able to repose his soul with a happy con- 
fidence on his Saviour, 

“‘ At what moment the gift of faith was first imparted, and his heart brought to 
bow with entire submission to the yoke of Christ, does not plainly appear. But, 
from the period to which this part of the narrative refers, he seems never, evén 
for a day, to have remitted the pursuit of his salvation; and scarcely to have de- 
clined, by a single relapse, from those high attainments in faith and holiness, 
which he was enabled through an abundant supply of grace, to make with a ra- 
pidity seldom exceeded by the most favoured Christian. But it will be seen, 
that the original corruptions of his heart were not at once eradicated, nor the 
current of habit reversed, by an absolute exertion of divine power. But : 
eventually accomplished this work, by engaging all the powers of his mind in a 
long and arduous course of exertion, vigilance, and self-denial. His conflicts 
were often sharp and painful: but commonly of momentary continuance. The 
fervency of his prayers, and the habitual prevalence of a vigorous faith, gave 
him an easy and rapid conquest of his spiritual foes. Nearly. every struggle 
against sin proved to him the occasion of a new victory over it, till, by a dispen- 
sation as merciful to him, as mournful to the world he left, he was early trans- 
lated to the scene of his everlasting triumph.” 


It might naturally be expected, that with a heart so deeply 
affected by the grace of the Redeemer, he would desire to de- 
vote all his talents to the service of the gospel, by freeing him- 
self from secular employments and selecting a station more con- 
genial with his renewed feelings. The practice of the law was 
accordingly abandoned ; the prospects of professional distinc- 
tion were promptly waved, and the arduous duties and responsi- 
_ bilities of the gospel ministry assumed. ne 

When the experiment of African colonization had been de- 
termined upon, Mr. B. was entrusted with a principal agency, 


as a person peculiarly qualified for the management of the con- 
Vot. Il.— Presb. Mag. 2F 
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templated settlement. The public are already apprized of the 
disastrous circumstances attending this first experiment. In 
this station he exhibited the true dignity of his character and 
illustrated the strength of his Christian faith, amidst events 
which were calculated to appal the heart. Breathing the con- 
tagion of a poisoned atmosphere; his colleagues in the agency 
dying around him; sustaining almost alone the responsibilities 
of an important mission, he shrunk not for a moment from fa- 
tigue and danger, but with a magnanimity and fortitude altoge- 
ther surprising, continued to give his personal attendance where- 
ever it was needed, until a mysterious providence terminated 
his labours with his life. 

The reader will be pleased with a few extracts from this vo- 
lume, illustrative of Mr. B.’s Christian character. 

The following anecdote may serve to exemplify the pecu- 
liarity of his zeal. 


“In a letter dated October 15th, he writes to a confidential Christian friend, 
‘My cup is full to overflowing. Help me to praise my merciful Saviour. A 
brother of mine lately visited me. He wasa confirmed Deist. Being older than 
myself, I neglected, for some time, to invite him to our stated prayer meetings, 
fearing the ridicule of sacred things which might be expected from his satirical 
tongue. But a sense of duty compelled me at length to take him along. We 
went into meeting: in prayer, he was the only one present who stood. He 
kept his position as erect as a post; until, as I was kneeling near him, I pulled 
him by the coat, and he came upon his knees.—God not only gave me utter- 
ance, but enabled me to wrestle in faith for his salvation. The next morning 
he came very early into my room, begging me to pray for him, I didso; and 
kept him with me about twelve days. In the mean time he was born, both ‘of 
the water and of the Spirit.’ He partook of the holy sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, and has left me, and all his sins behind.’ 

“The brother referred to in this extract, has since exhibited a life of consist- 


oy and been usefully employed in a public capacity, on the coast of 
ica,” 


His feelings during a storm on his voyage to Africa, show 
the faith of an established Christian. : 


“<* February 11th. A little before sunset, the wind began to rise; and it soon 
blew a gale, more severe, if possible, than in the preceding night. We shipped 
nearly a hundred seas,—some of which were very heavy. The binnacle was 
washed off, and compasses broken. Sometimes the ship was before the wind; 
—sometimes she was rolling in the trough of the sea; sometimes they lost all 
command of her. During the latter part of the night, they hove to, and we 
rolled about till day-light, when the wind abated. These three last nights were 
awful ones indeed; but in the midst of the dangers,—when every sea seemed 
to be about to swallow us up,—and every fresh blsat of wind stronger than the 
last; in the midst of all, I rejoiced in God and in the ‘help of his countenance.’ 
I could ask myself, whether there was another place in the universe, I would 
prefer to be in, at that moment ?—and I desire to give glory to God, that I could 
say, there was none, Duty had called me here; God was with me; and I was 


happy. A covenant God ;-a triumphant Saviour; a holy Bible; anda peaceful 
conscience,—all how precious!’ ” 


When the sickness among the colonists commenced Mr. B.’s 
cares and fatigues were multiplied. 
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***Who can describe the burden under which I am obliged to in 
feeding this people,—enduring their complaints,—listening to’their tales of 
trouble,—inquiring into their sufferings,—administerin a ae 
with my own hands in building houses for them,—and toiling at the oar, 
handling casks, in unloading the vessel and landing the goods !—In addition to 
all this, I have the spiritual concerns of the whole company-to look after. Igo 
without stockings, entirely,—often without shoes;—scarcely wear a hat, and 
am generally without a coat;—I am up early, and not in bed until ten, or ele- 
ven o’clock.._ I eat little, and seldom use any other refreshments except hard 
ship-bread, salt meat and water.’ ‘I labour more,—am more exposed to heat, 
and wet, and damp, and hunger, and thirst, than any one; and yet, blessed be 
God, I continue in health.’ ‘In addition to all this, I have the weight of the 
whole interest on my mind:—all the care,—all the responsibility,—all the 
anxiety. But God be praised, I have peace within.’ ‘There are eight entire 
families sick; amongst whom there is not one able to dress his own food, or 
wait upon a child, Oh God, who can help but thou? ” 


We conclude with an account of his last illness. 


“It was now noon. Mr. Bacon had been exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, for six hours, with no better covering than a silk umbrella; nor was it pos- 
sible to regain a better shelter, before night. He ordered the men to direct 
their course towards the Plantain Islands; where the boat arrived in the even- 
ing of the same day. After resting through the night, Mr. Bacon was carried 
aboard the boat, early in the morning of the 30th, and passed the whole of an- 
other day in the same exposed condition as he had done the preceding. His 
fever had now attained a degree of violence which almost deprived him of the 
power of speech; and stiitlered him apparently insensible to passing occur- 
rences. On the evening of this day he was landed at the recent English settle- 
ment on Cape Shilling; and very hospitably received by Captain William Ran- 
dle, the superintendant of the station. Every requisite attention was bestowed 
upon him by that gentleman, and his family; and his mind appeared soothed 
by the kindness which was evinced. But remedies came too late to do him 

“ During the next day, he was able to recline for short intervals ona sofa; and 
to take a small part in the conversation. But his disorder was hastening rapidly, 
to a fatal termination. He perceived it, and expressed in the intervals of his 
sensibility, his acquiescence in the sovereignpleasure of God. The cause in 
which he had embarked retained a strong interest in his affections, to the last. 
In his last conversation, he feebly ket ‘Dear Brother Randle, do you not 
think we have happiness reserved that will ?? As the interrogatory was 
unfinished, the gentleman to whom it was addressed, did not immediately reply: 
when, Mr. Bacon continued, ‘What do you say to my question?” A hope was 
then expressed, that the Saviour would reserve for both, a happiness which 
should abundantly compensate theiy present sufferings. He replied, and they 
were some of his last. words, ‘ Ah! that is all I want.’ 

“ This last effort of reason and speech, took place about eleven o’clock, on 
the night of the Ist of May. The languid current of life ebbed ually away, 
until half past four, on the following morning; when he expired. His remains 
were interred on the same day, in the burial ground attached to the church in 
the settlement: and though deposited by the hands of strangers, on a foreign 
and pagan shore, they rest under the sure protection of the Christian ian’s Saviour, 
and in ‘the certain hope of a glorious resurrection.’ ” 


From the narrative we learn that Mr. B. was but a very few 
years in the Christian life; but that brief term was filled with 
works of faith and charity. He entered the course late, but as 
one sensible that time had been lost in making a commencement, 
he ran the race vigorously ; his career was unchecked, until he 
had reached the goal. As if anticipating his early fate, he ap- 
peared to live every moment to the best purpose; and now hav- 
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ing finished the work entrusted to him, he is, as. we confidently 
trust, translated to his reward. 


We have no desire that this brief sketch should satisfy curi- 
osity, but rather awaken it to a perusal of the volume under re-' 
view. We cordially recommend it to the patronage of the 
Christian public. Its gratifying details will amply compensate 
the expense of purchase ; and, as a more powerful appeal to be- 
nevolent feeling, it may be mentioned, that the profits of the 
publication are to be devoted to the education of Mr. B.’s or- 
phan boy. W.M.E. 


BBO 


HINDOO SUPERSTITION. 


Extract from a Discourse, the substance of which was delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society, in Bristol, (England,) September, 
1818. By John Foster: the Author of “ Essays on Decision of Character, 
“ Evils of Popular Ignorance.” &c. 


An edition of this excellent piscourse has been recently 
published, “‘ ror THE BENEFIT OF MISSIONS,” by a Student in 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, (N. J.) and with a view 


of introducing it to the notice of our readers, we give the fol- 
lowing extract. 


“There is much in the Hindoo system that is strikingly pecs: but as it 
is the substantial greatness of the evil, rather than its specific discriminations, 
that requires to be presented to the view of Christian zeal, our brief notices 
will mainly place the emphasis on qualities common to this with the other prin- 
cipal modes of paganism. Our object is rather to exhibit the system in its 
strength of pernicious operation than in any explanatory statement of its form 
and materials. There needs no great length of description, since the commu- 
nications of missionaries, and various works in common circulation, have made 
all who take the least interest in the subject, familiarly acquainted with the 
prominent features of the heathenism of central Asia. For the attainment of 
any thing like a complete knowledge it may defy all human faculty, which fa- 
culty besides, if it might search the universe for choice of subjects, could find 
nothing less worth its efforts for knowledge. The system, if it is to be so called, 
is an utter chaos, without top, or bottom, or centre, or any dimension or pro- 
portion belonging either to matter or mind, and consisting of what deserves no 
better order. It gives one the idea of immensity filled with what is not of the 
value of an atom. It is the most remarkable exemplification of the possibility 
of making the grandest ideas contemptible, for that of infinity is here com- 
bined with the very abstract of worthlessness, 

“But, ae of all contempt as it is, regarded merely as a farrago of notions 
and fantasies, it becomes a thing for detestation and earnest hostility when 
viewed in its practical light, as the governing scheme of principles and rites to 
a large portion of our race. Consider that there is thus acting upon them, as 
religion, a system which is in nearly all its properties, that which the true reli- 
gion is not, and in many of them the exact reverse. Look at your religion, pre- 
sented in its bright attributes before you, reflecting those of its Author; and 
then realize to your minds as far as you can, the condition of so many mil- 
lions of human spirits receiving, without intermission, from infancy to the hour 
of death, the full influence of the direct opposites to these divine principles,— 
a contrast of condition but faintly typified by that between the Israelites and 
the Egyptians in apy ow on the different sides, the pillar in its'‘appearance 
over the Red Sea. Consider in comparison the intellectual and moral systems 
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under which we and they are passing forward to another world. While ours 
has, as its solar light and glory, the doctrine of One pre in whom all perfec- 
tions are united and infinite, theirs scatters that which is the most precious and 
vital sentiment of the human soul, and indeed of any created int nce, to an 
indefinite multitude and diversity of adored objects; the one system carrying 
the spirit downward to utter debasement through that very element of feeli 
in which it should be exalted, while the other, when in full influence, bears it 
upward in spite of a thousand things combining to degrade it. The relation 
subsisting between man and the Divinity, as unfolded to view in the true reli- 
gion, is of a simple and solemn character; whereas the Brahminical theory 
exhibits this relation in an infinitely confounded, fantastic, vexatious, and ludi- 
crous complexity of form. While in the Christian system the future state of 
man is declared with the same dignified simplicity, the opposed ism be- 
tween some insane dream of an aspiring mysticism on the one hand, and the 
paltriest conceits of a reptile invention on the other, presents, we might say 
sports, this sublime doctrine and fact in the shapes of whimsey and riddle. 
Ours is an economy according to which religion, considered as in its human sub- 
jects, consists in a state of the mind instead of exterior formalities; the insti- 
tutes of the Hindoos make it chiefly consist in a miraculously multiplied and 
ramified set of ritual fooleries. It is almost superfluous to notice in the compa- 
rison, that while the one enjoins and promotes a perfect morality, the other es- 
sentially favours, and even formally sanctions, the worst vices. It may suffice to 
add, that while the true religion knows nothing of any precedence in the Di- 
vine estimate and regard, of one class of human creatures before another, in vir- 
tue of nativity or any mere natural distinction, the superstition we are describing 
has rested very much of its power upon a classification according to which one 
considerable proportion of the people are, by the very circumstance of their 
birth, morally distinguished as holy and venerable, and another more numerous 
proportion, as base and contemptible, sprung from the feet of the creating god, 
that they might be slaves to the tribe which had the luck and honour to spring 
from his head. 

“‘ Such is the aggregate of perversions of all thought, and feeling, and prac- 
tice. And yet, the system, being religion, acts on its subjects with that kind of 
power which is appropriate and his, om to religion. The sense which man, by 
the very constitution of his nature, has of the existence of some super-human 
power, is one of the strongest principles of that nature; whatever, therefore, 
takes effectual hold of this sense will go far toward acquiring the regency of 
his moral being. This conjunction of so many delusions does take possession 
of this sense in the minds of the Hindoos, with a mightier force than probably 
we see in any other exhibition of the occupancy of religion, on a wide scale, 
in the world. But to the power which the superstition has in thus taking hold 
of the religious sense, is to be added that which it acquires by another and a 
dreadful x otis for it takes hold also, as with more numerous hands than 
those given to some of the deities, of all the corrupt principles of the heart. 
What an awful phenomenon, that among a race of rational creatures a religion 
should be mighty almost to omnipotence by means, in a great measure, of its 
favourableness to evil! What a melancholy display of man, that the two con- 
trasted visitants to the world, the one from heaven, the other deserving by its 
qualities to have its origin referred to hell,—that these two coming to make 
trial of their respective adaptations and affinities upon human spirits, the infer- 
nal one should find free admission, through congeniality, to the possession of 
the whole souls of immense multitudes, while the one from heaven should but 
obtain in individuals, here and there, a possession which is partial at the best, 
and to be maintained by a conflict to the end of life against implacably repug- 
nant principles in the mind. Well may a Christian be affected with the most 
humilhating emotion, both for his race and himself, while he reflects,—I haye a 
nature which might have yielded itself entire to a false religion, but so reluc- 
tantly and partially surrenders itself to the true one as to retain me in the con- 
dition of having it for the chief concern of my life and prayers that the still op- 
posing dispositions may be subdued.” 
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A NEW SOCIETY, FOR THE BENEFIT OF INDIANS. 


“The American Society for promoting the civilization and general improve- 
ment of the Indian Tribes within the United States.” Organized in the City of 
Washington, February, 1822. Hy , 

The design of the society is stated in the 2d article of its constitution, viz. : 

“II. The special objects of this society shall be, to secure for these tribes in- 
struction in all branches of knowledge, suited to their capacities and condition ; 
and for this purpose, to ascertain the character and strength of their moral and 
intellectual powers, and their dispositions to receive instruction: to examine 
into their origin, history, memorials, antiquities, traditions, governments, cus- 
toms, manners, laws, languages, and religions ; into their diseases, remedies, and 
manner of applying them ;—also, into the efforts which have been already made 
for meliorating their condition, and the results of those efforts, and where they 
have failed—the causes of failure: to ascertain the number and names of the 
tribes, their places of residence, the extent, soil, and climate, of their respec- 
tive territories, the stations where education families may be most advantage- 
ously located, and to suggest whatever means may be employed for their im- 
provement. 

“Other objects of the Society shall be, to obtain a knowledge of the geogra- 
phy, mineralogy, geology, natural history, &c. of the Indian country—to collect 
specimens in all these branches of science, for the purpose of forming a Caéc- 
net for the use of the government of the United States :—Also, to select suit- 
able spots in the Indian country, for making experimental farms in the imme- 
diate view of Indians, on which to cultivate the different kinds of grains, grasses, 
trees, plants, roots, and other garden vegetables, adapted to the various soils 
and climates of the aforesaid country ; to introduce the best breeds of domestic 
animals, and feathered fowls: And generally, to do all other things, which such 
a society can do, to accomplish its grand object, the civilization of the Indians.” 

= ae of the Society.— President, The Vice-President of the United States, 
ex officio; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Jedediah Morse, D. D., New Haven, 
(Con.); Recording Secretary, Elias B. Caldwell, esq., Washington; Treasurer, 
Joseph Nourse, esq., Washington.” 


— 


Thoughts on the encouragement to implore and to expect a more 
copious effusion of the influences of the Holy Spirit. 


This encouragement arises from the explicit promises of such an effusion. 

Next to the grand promise originally made on the expulsion from Eden, the 
promise of a Saviour, there is not one so interwoven with the whole texture of di- 
vine revelation, and renewed with so auch frequency and so much emphasis of re- 
iteration, as the promise of thre Holy Spirit. He is expressly called the “ Spirit of 
promise,”—*“ the promise of the Father ;” and the pre-eminent glory of the Chris- 
tian economy, when compared with that by which it was preceded, consists great- 
ly in this—that it is “the ministration of the Spirit.” Blessed, beyond all who 
lived before them, were they whose eyes beheld the Son of God manifested in 
the flesh; but more blessed still were his disciples, after his departure than even 
during his personal presence. ‘Nevertheless I tell you the truth,” said Jesus, 
“it is expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not away, the comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will sead him unto you.—I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now; howbeit when he, the 
Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth.” How glorious was his 
descent, in fulfilment of the Saviour’s promise on the day of Pentecost, when 
his ordinary and extraordinary influences were poured out in rich and copious 
effusion, Standing up before the astonished multitude, the apostle Peter thus 
addressed them: “ This is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel ;—And 
it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon 
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all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams: For the promise 
is unto you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call.” That promise, then, though glori verified on 
the day of Pentecost, was only in part fulfilled: and a more copious and ex- 
tended effusion of regenerating and sanctifying influences is reserved for a pe- 
riod not yet arrived—not now far distant; so that the three thousand souls, then 
added to the church, were only the pledge of the addition of millions more! 
The present population of the world exhibits, it is true, a dreary waste of moral 
desolation, but it shall only continue, “until the Spirit” in copious e 

“be poured out from on high; and then “the wilderness shall be as a fruitful 
field, and the fruitful field shall be counted for forest.” Then, “instead of 
the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the briar shall come up the 
myrtle-tree ; and it shall be to the Lord fora name, for an everlasting sign that 
shall not be cut off.’—“I will pour water,” saith Jehovah, “upon him that is 
thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground: I will pour my Spirit on thy seed, and 
my blessing upon thy offspring: And they shall spring up as among the grass, 
as willows by the water-courses. One shall say, | am the Lord’s; and another 
shall call himself by the name of Jacob, and another shall subscribe with his 
hand unto the Lord, and surname himself by the name of Israel.” So fertilizing 
and refreshing, yet so gentle and insinuating, is sometimes the influence of hea- 
venly grace, that it is compared to the unseen but innumerable drops of the 
gently descending dew—* I will be as the dew unto Israel.” Sometimes its de- 
scent is more distinctly apparent, and it is represented as coming down “like 
rain upon the mown grass, like showers which water the earth.” But more 
bold is the figurative language of this interesting passage, and more aptly does 
it denote, a communication in the highest degree copious and abundant :—* I 
will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and foods upon the dry ground.” It shall 
resemble not so much the evening dew, or the falling shower, such as descended 
on the land of Israel; it shall resemble more the wide-spreading and fertilizing 
inundation of the river of Egypt, producing with the rapidity which astonishes, 
a beauty and verdure and richness of vegetation, under other circumstances al- 
most unknown. And when this promise shall be extensively fulfilled, Oh what . 
scenes of moral beauty and grandeur shall the church exhibit !—Her ministers 
shall be clothed with salvation—her people shall shout aloud for joy.—In her 
sanctuaries how joyous shall be the concourse—how elevated and how rapturous 
the songs of praise ;—her ordinances how greatly blessed; with the means of 
grace what efficiency shall be connected! “For,” saith Jehovah, “as the rain 
cometh down and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but water- 
eth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth; it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

The encouragement to expect a more copious effusion of divine influences, 
arises, also, from the appearance of such indications as may be expected to precede 
that effusion. 

Of these indications may be specified— 

ist. The employment of those means, on an extended scale, with which the 
influence of the Holy Spirit is usually connected. 

The time is not come for the conversion of the heathen, said many in the 
years which are recently passed; and this gratuitous assertion was deemed by 
those who made it, a sufficient apology for declining any active exertions in 
their favour. At present, said they, the aspect of the world affords but little en- 
couragement to expect success. It must be the work of God, and in his own 
good time; and by some extraordinary interposition, he will plead his own 
cause. They forgot that we are in possession of a clearer rule of duty, and a 
more explicit directory of conduct, than any which can be derived from our cal- 
culations of the probability of success, We have received from our Lord and 
Master a charge which is in full force—* Go into all the world, ‘and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Great is the cause of joy and gratitude that this 
charge is now more generally understood; and that in pursuance of its re- 
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quirements, societies have been organized, funds obtained, and missionaries sent 
forth. Can we doubt, then, whether this be a prognostic of approaching pros- 
perity—a precursor of a glorious day of heavenly grace? Did not he who gave 
the command—* Go into all the world,” give also the assurance—* Lo, I am 
with you always ;” and is not this, in effect, an assurance that with the employ- 
ment of the means he has prescribed, he will connect the requisite influences of 
the Holy Spirit? 

2dly, An increasing persuasion of the necessity of divine influences to secure 
the efficacy of the means employed. 

The necessity of this influence is no new doctrine in our system—no new ar- 
ticle in our creed ; yet, although it may retain only the same place in our creed, 
it may occupy more of our thoughts, it may be more deeply impressed upon 
our minds, it may give excitement to more frequent and more fervent desires. 
It is one thing to admit, even with full conviction, the correctness of a doctrine, 
and another to yield the heart habitually to its powerful and guiding influence. 
On first awaking from the slumbers of inactivity and supineness, the Christian 
world was roused to the consideration of the duty of accomplishing all that was 
practicable by human instrumentality. It was not presumed or imagined, that 
human agency was itself sufficient to secure the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. And yet never perhaps was there felt, either among ministers or 
churches, so deep and vivid an impression on this subject, as since they have 
received from the pens and. from the lips of missionaries their touching and 
faithful descriptions of the state of the heathen world. The feelings awakened 
by an actual inspection of the degraded and debased character of the human 
mind, under the darkness of paganism, have been, in some degree, propagated 
in the hearts of Christians at home: convictions of the necessity of divine influ- 
ences, to give success to missionary efforts, have been greatly deepened, and 
desires after a copious effusion of those influences have been enkindled to 
greater ardour. Is not this a token for good? When the blessed God is about 
to confer a favour of peculiar value, does he not frequently awaken in the minds 
of his people a consideration of its importance and a desire of its attainment; 
and is not the very desire to be traced to that influence, of a more copious effu- 
sion, of which it is the precursor and the pledge ? 

3dly, A disposition to unite in fervent prayer for this promised blessing. 

To united prayer is attached a pecuhar efficacy. It was our Advocate with 
the Father who said—* If two of you shall agree on earth, touching any thing 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my father who is in heaven.” 
The union of many for the purpose of prayer is represented in the prophecy of 
Zechariah, as an indication of the approaching glory of the latter day. ‘Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, It shall yet come to pass, that there shall come people, 
and the inhabitants of many cities; and the inhabitants of one city shall go to an- 
other, saying, Let us go speedily to pray before the Lord, and to seek the Lord 
of Hosts: f will go also.” 

Was there ever seen upon earth a union for prayer—prayer for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel—prayer for the effusion of the Holy Spirit, so extensive as 
that which now takes place, on a fixed day and hour, in the commencement of 
every month? And is it not to be presumed as well as desired, that at Mission- 
ary prayer-meetings, both at home and abroad, petitions for the effusion of di- 
vine influences will be presented with increasing copiousness and increasi 
fervour’ Not one blessing is there attached to the covenant of grace, which the 
Father of mercies is more ready to bestow, than this, in-answer to the united sup- 
plications of his children—‘“‘If ye, being evil,” said the Saviour, “know how 
to give good gifts to your children; how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 

Athly, A conviction, by indubitable evidence, that an increased effusion of di- 
vine influences is, in some parts of the world, actually taking place. 

Let the reports of Missionary transactions be duly examined, and it will be 
found impossible to resist the conclusion, that among the most degraded and 
wretched idolaters there are numerous instances of conversion to God—that in 
some regions of the heathen world, the mass of the population have with one 
consent, renounced and destroyed their gods; and that not a few native tcachers 
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have been sent forth from newly-formed churches, well qualified to publish the 
glad tidings of salvation to their heathen neighbours.—What are these un- 
doubted facts, but satisfactory and delightful evidences of the agency of the Di- 
vine Spirit, in countries over which, till lately, the prince of y res reigned 
with undisputed and undisturbed dominion. The throne of Satan seems now 
shaken to its very basis; and even populous regions which are still the habita- 
tions of cruelty, because the scene of abominable idolatry, afford cheering indi- 
cations of an approaching change. The idols are sinking gradually into con- 
tempt, and soon the idols shall be utterly abolished. , 
And in some parts of the Christian world have there not been of late, remark- 
able effusions of heavenly influences? How deeply interesting have been some 
of the statements received from different denominations of our trans-atlantic 
brethren! From the latest intelligence it appears, that an abundant communi- 
cation of divine influences continues to be enjoyed by many of the American 
churches, which have been for a considerable time thus highly favoured, and 
that many other congregations have been recently visited by copious showers 
of blessings. From the most authentic documents we have the happiness to 
learn, that during the past year, the effect of this effusion has been not only 
the elevation of the standard of religious character among those who had be- 
lieved through grace, but also the conversion of many thousands who were 
living without God and without Christ, What hath God wrought! : 
[ Evangelical (London) Magazine, 


BIR 


Brief Account of a Revival of Religion in the First Presbyterian 
Congregation in the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, 


About the beginning of March last, professors began to feel sensibly that they 
were too cold and inactive; that sinners were perishing all around; and that 
something must be done. At the close of our Wednesday-evening lecture, all 
those who felt that they were sighing for the abominations of the land and griev- 
ing for the afflictions of Joseph, were invited to remain after the congregation 
was dismissed to see what could be done. It was then resolved, with one con- 
sent, that we ought to humble ourselves before God; and a day of fasting, hu- 
miliation and prayer was appointed; the notice was given from the ptfpit, on 
the succeeding Sabbath, with some remarks calling up the attention of the con- 
gregation generally. The day was observed by a large portion of the congre- 
gation; Christians were unusually solemn. And here we desire to record the 
faithfulness of God to his promises, that even while we were yet praying the 
Spirit was sent down; and on that very evening, some dated their convic- 
tion, which in a few days after issued in hopeful conversion. This enco 
Christians to pray; and such was the spirit of prayer, that, by some, whole 
nights were spent in wrestling with @od for the conversion of sinners. One 
case only shall be mentioned here, out of many that might be noticed, for the 
encouragement of believing parents to pray for their children. By an agree. - 
ment of husband and wife, a night was set apart to be spent in prayer fora 
thoughtless child, obstinately living, contrary to the parents’ will, in a wicked 
place. And on that very night, even while they were praying, that child, 
though then at the distance of some miles, was brought under most pungent 
conviction; so much so, that to use her own words, ‘I was obliged to rise up, 
‘get out of bed and try to pray; then, after a while, I went to bed again—lay a 
little while, and my distress was so great, I was obliged to Bet up again; for I 
thought I would certainly die before morning and go to hell: and I spent the 
’ night till near morning, when I lay down and got into a little doze.” She im- 
mediately left the place; came home to her father’s house in deep distress. 
This case has issued in hopeful conversion. 

This spirit of prayer seemed to increase for about two weeks; and during 
that same space of time some hundreds of souls were brought under convic- 
tion; meetings were held every night; and on some evenings, after the congre- 
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gation was dismissed, Christians were requested to retire to an upper room, and 
spend a few minutes in prayer; and all those that were anxious about their 
souls were requested to remain behind and we would converse personally with 
them; and sometimes more than two hundred remained. aR LY 

It is here worthy of remark, that convictions appeared to multiply, just in pro- 
portion, as that peculiar spirit of prayer continued to increase. : 

About sixty have come to our knowledge, who have obtained a hope of hav- 
ing passed from death to life ; and others, we have heard of, belonging to other 
congregations. 

In some cases convictions issued speedily in hopeful conversion; in others 
persons were distressed for many days: but, generally, this fact appeared, that 
they were brought out sooner or later, just in proportion, as immediate submis- 
sion to God was pressed. 

And as in the days of Christ, when Andrew had found Him: he immediately 
went in search of his “ own brother Simon, and said unto him, we have found the 
Messias.” So it was here; a woman when she had found Christ, went and 
brought her sister; and, as soon as the second sister obtained a hope, she went 
and brought a third sister to the meetings. 

_ This revival differs in some respects from that remarkable work of grace with 
which this congregation was blest in 1816. In this, there is an unusual stillness ; 
little or no animal feeling; and convictions have sooner issued in hopeful con- 
versions; though the fruits of this revival, for the time, do not seem so great; 
for, in that, near two hundred souls were hopefully brought into the kingdom, 
in the space of three months, 

It seems that the Holy Spirit has prepared the minds of the people, in an un- 
usual manner, to receive the gospel; and nothing we believe, is wanting, but a 
fasihful and believing use of Bible means, to produce a great and extensive work 
of grace. 

For what we have seen we desire to give thanks to God, and be greatly 
humbled under a sense of our barrenness. | JamEs Parrerson. 


RETR 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR MELIORATING THE CONDITION OF 
“THE JEWS. 


Nearly two years have passed, since this society was incorporated by the Le- 
gislatufe of this (N. Y.) state. To the present. time, the directors have been 
principally occupied in opening a correspondence, and preparing the way for 
future operations. A circumstance, under the direction of Providence, has 
unexpectedly occurred, which, it is hoped, will give a powerful impulse to the 
exertions of the Board, and excite in all classes of the Christian community a 
lively interest in the concerns of the institution. We allude to the recent ar- 
rival of Mr. Jadownisky, a converted Jew, as a special agent from a benevolent 
nobleman in Germany who is devoting his property and his life to the great 
object for which the society was formed. 

Soon after his arrival, Mr. Jadownisky attended a special meeting of the di- 
rectors, and laid before them the following documents :—ist. A letter from 
Adelberdt, Count Von der Recke, dated “ Overdyck, Germany, September 12, 
1820,” introducing Mr. Jadownisky to the Rev. Mr. Frey.—2d. A letter from 
the same gentleman, under the same date, to the Hon. Elias Boudinot, late pre- 
sident of the society.—3d. An address from the same gentleman to the direc- 
tors, announcing the efforts he is now making in behalf of converted Jews, and 


soliciting the countenance and co-operation of the Board.—And 4th. An ad- 
dress by Mr. Jadownisky. 7 7 


Count Von der Recke to the Rev. Mr. Frey. 
Beloved Brother in Christ— 7 


The deep and sacred concern of my heart for the salvation of Israel, has in- 
duced me to send to you my beloved brother Jadownisky, who is of the house 


of Israel, and has been translated from darkness into the marvellous light of 
the gospel. 
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Oh! I beseech you most cordially, for Christ’s sake, receive him in love; be 
unto him, dear friend in the Lord, counsellor and friend: please to conduct and 
direct the important concern of his mission, which he will lay before you. 

Oh! assist by exertion and by prayer, that it.may be accomplished to the 
honour and praise of the dear Redeemer, and the salvation of this.pdbr, perse- 
cuted, and forsaken people. ; 

May the blood and sufferings of Jesus, by which we are healed, intercede 
for me; and through the same | feel myself cordially united, ; 

And remain, &c. &c. 
Your friend and brother, 
ADELBERDT, Count von DER RECKE, 


Von Vollmarstein. 


Count Von der Recke to the Hon. Elias Boudinot. 


Beloved Brother in Christ— 

With the deepest emotions of heart I have. read of your love to the dear Re- 
deemer, manifested in your benevolence to the people of Israel; and you will 
perceive by my address to your society, that through the grace of Christ my 
heart is also warmly affected towards this great and sacred cause. 3 

Oh! I beseech you, for Christ’s sake, do not reject my humble application. 
Let not, dear sir, my solicitation from a far country, for help, be in vain, 

Please to receive affectionately my faithful brother and messenger, Jadow- 
nisky, and gladden his heart by the prospect, that, through your assistance, my 
faith will be strengthened, and the work already commenced, advanced. 

The Lord reward your labour of love, and comfort you with the same conso- 
lation you may show to me. 

May the abundant grace of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ strengthen us 
to persevere in love, and to work by faith, till we shall see him as he is. 

Ihave the honour to be, . 
Yours, &c, &c. . 
ADELBERDT, CoUNT VON DER RECKE, 
Von Vollmarstein. 


Address to the Board by Count Von der Recke. 


[Translated by the Rev Mr. Shaeffer.] 


Beloved Brethren in Christ Jesus.— . 
Blessed be the Lord and praised be his holy name, that he has moved your 
hearts also, to consider with love and care the forsaken house of Israel, and to 
publish the comforting gospel unto those, who for more than 1800 years have 
been destitute, like erring sheep, without priest and without ephod, 
It elevated my heart with joyful gratitude, when I learnt the object of 
your society: that you had founded an asylum for the wandering people of 
romise. 
. For some years past I have also been constrained by the love of Christ, to 
labour among the Jews, and, though not without obstacles and afflicting expe- 
riences, the scorn and obloquy of the world, yet, thank God! not entirely 
without success, 3 ees 
Amid my various attempts to promote a more rapid extension of Christianity 
among the Jews, one and the same difficulty continually opposed me: * Cast 
out. by Jews, and not received by Christians, how shall we support ourselves 
after our conversion ?”? soa , 
Many consequently resolved, in their hearts to be Christians, and yet to abide 
by the external profession of the Jews, until a more favourable Ppa 
should offer itself tothem, But in this situation, fraught with danger, in whic 
- they could as little avail themselves of the Christian means of grace unto the 
strengthening and quickening of-their faith, as of the intercourse with true 
Christians, many had their bark of faith wrecked, and they sunk again into their 
former indifference towards the state of their souls. Should these unfortunate 
persons, however, be delivered from this ocean abounding with dangerous 
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shelves, should they be gained unto intellectual life, they must be received into 
the bosom of the Christian church, and a situation must be provided for them, 
where, if not free from care, they might nevertheless enjoy a state of existence 
-more exempt from perplexity. 

In ordér to attain this end, we received some, as far as ci?cumstances and our 
limited sphere allowed, into our own dwellings, and into the asylum for orphans 
and children of criminals; and others were provided with situations for the pur- 
pose of learning some of the mechanic arts. ’ on 

Having gained some information from all these various experiments, it is de- 
cidedly obvious to me, that the salvation of Israel cannot be outwardly promoted 
by any better method, than the founding of a sort of colony, in which agricul- 
ture and manufactures should assist each other; connected with this, there 
should be an institution for the education of both sexes of Israelitic children, a 
catechetical school, or school of instruction in the Christian evangelical doc- 
trines of faith, for those adult Jews who might join the colony; as well asa 
regular school for instruction in various kinds of workmanship, so that the Jews 
might no longer be exposed to their pursuit of traffic and concomitant corrup- 
tion, but be trained unto a life of industry. 

And in reliance upon the almighty aid of God, I have determined to found 

_ such a colony, unto which my way has been more especially opened, by the 
work of faith which the Lord has through grace given me to perform, viz. the 
establishment of an institution for the benefit of forsaken orphans and children 
criminals, of which the accompanying plan and report will furnish you some 
idea. 

As this work, however, has called into requisition all my pecuniary powers in 
order to accomplish something considerable for this establishment, and as some- 
thing of moment must be done in Germany before we can meet with desirable 
aid, therefore, in consequence of your public call, I turn to you my dear bre- 
thren in the Lord! with the urgent prayer, that though the ocean is between 
us, you would nevertheless extend to me your helping hand, in order that I may 
be enabled completely to execute this work, in one of the finest and most suita- 
ble parts of Germany, in the vicinity of the Rhine. Consider the numerous ex- 
penses which such an establishment requires, for land, buildings, and utensils 
for manufactures ; and promote by am energetic support, a labour of love, which, 
without your aiding arm would perhaps not flourish before the expiration of at 
least the first ten years. 

Many Jews in Germany, who have embraced Christianity, and who are fami- 
liar with arts and trades, are ready to devote themselves to such a work, for the 
salvation of their people, and wait with the most ardent desire to enter in such 
wise upon a course of active employment. 

To convince you the more effectually, my beloved brethren in the Lord, of 
the high interest which engages my soul for this sacred concern, which, properly 
ought to be the concern of all true Christians, and that you might be able to 
inquire most minutely into every thing you wish to know on the subject, I have 
concluded to send unto you, at my own expense, Mr. Jadownisky, a faithful bro- 
ther of the house of Israel, who will attend to your counsel in this sacred con- 
cern, which fills his heart also with lively emotion, and will deliver to me your 
messages, and perfectly acquaint himself with the organization of your colony, 
so that owrs may be formed as a complete preparatory school for yours. 

I therefore sincerely beseech you to impart to him particular instruction con- 
cerning all the conditions and relations of your settlement, in order that I may 
know for which branches, whether for agriculture, arts, or manufactures, I 
should principally and chiefly prepare my pupils; and in what manner the voy- 
ars reception, and residence in your settlement, are conditioned and practi- 

e. i 
I commend my fraternally beloved friend and envoy Jadownisky to your 
faithful fraternal love and care, and again repeat my urgent prayer: O brethren, 
beloved brethren in Christ, let me not entreat you in vain for help; with ardent 
desire I await the evidences of your love ! 


The rich, everlasting grace of our Lord Jesus CJarist, and the precious Holy 
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Spirit, guide and bless your steps for the enlightening of Israe] who are buried 
in the night and shadow of death. j 
Unto all the dear members of your society, to whom I extend with cordial 
affection the hand of a brother, in the mutual exertion toward one and the same 
holy object, the spreading of the kingdoe of Christ on earth—I wish from the 
fulness of my soul, God’s rich, exceedingly abundant grace, Spirit, and peace! 
Through Jesus’ grace and blood, 
Your faithful brother, 
ADELBERDT, Count von DER RECKE, 


Von Vollimarstein. 


mB mm ae 


1 Hymn adapted to be sung at the opening of a Church Judicatory. 
BY W. B. TAPPAN, ; 


Irradiate Tuov! although thy throne 
Is based upon revolving spheres, 
Though attributes are thine alone 
In number, countless as thy years,— 
Though ’neath thy feet is darkness spread, 
« There the hushed thunders, trembling, lie,—- 
Though in thy presence, fraught with dread, 
The unveiled worshipper may die,— 


Yet we, O Gon! a feeble band, 

In Jesus, may acceptance claim ; 

Yet we, the creatures of thy hand, 

May come; and breathe a Fatuer’s name. 
Lord of Assemblies! O inspire 

Our hearts with eloquence of prayer ; 
From yonder temple waft the fire, 

Which glows upon thine altar there. 


While we approach the Mercy seat, 
Once hidden, but in Christ restored, 
And tread with unpresuming feet, 

The place of Holiest to the Lord,— 
Hear Thou in héaven, and O impart 
Some ray that burns and cheers above, 
The thrill which tells us where Txov art, 
Dread Uncreate! is light and love. 


Thou art Almighty—we are dust,— 

Thou art All-seeing,—finite we, 

In judgment erring,—Tuov art just, 

Fountain of Strength! we draw from Thee ;— 
Shine on our councils ;—Rise thou Star 

Of David, chase the night away ! 

Bid Faith’s strong vision look afar 

To Tues, the Lient, the Truta, the Way. 


Se ips 


Hymn for the close of a Session of a Church Judicatory. 


BY W. B. TAPPAN, 


Farner! thy altar reared above, 
Burns bright before the viewless throne ; 
We bring the sacrifice of love, 

The fire descends from Thee alone. 








to 
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Ages, untold, with Thee combine, 
Yet mortals would thy notice share; 
The sinless Cherub guards thy shrine, 
Yet dust would beg acceptance there. 


We come, and while the broken heart, 
Yields Thy own incense,—sorrow’s tear,— 
Father! Thou wilt not bid “depart!” 
The Man of Nazareth, thou wilt hear. 


Once more in flesh, before thy seat, 
Dweller in Light! behold, “we pray!” 
We ask thy lamp to guide our feet, 
Pillar of heaven! glide on the way. 


Our strength is weakness,—sourceless God ! 
Thy children’s Trust from age to age, 
Look on our labours, own thy Word, 

And give thy Son his heritage. 

We part!—O Thou Eternal Dove, 
Radiance ! that once on Jesus shone, 
Descend, heal every breach of love, 

With kindly unction of thine own. 


We part!—the oft frequented place, 

Once known, shall now be known no more ; 
United, have we sought Thy face, 

Join us on yon returnless shore. 

We part!—Omnipotent Unseen ! 

We meet where love with Thee doth dwell; 
Where no dark valley lies between — 
Those who on earth have wept “farewell.” 


BRI ene 


ANECDOTE. 

The Reverend Drs. R and E were colleagues in one of the churches 
of Edinburgh.* The former was an elegant writer and handsome speaker; but 
belonged to that class of preachers, in the national church, known by the name 
of moderate men: the latter was truly evangelical in his views and sentiments, 
and consequently ranked with those, who are denominated the orthodox clergy 
of the church. Dr. R——, one Sabbath morning, delivered to the congrega- 
tion a sermon upon virtue. In his discourse he endeavoured to exhibit this or- 
nament of Christian character, under the most engaging aspect; and, after he 
had bestowed upon it every epithet of commendation, which his powerful ima- 
gination could invent, he summed up the whole matter in this very animated 
and striking sentence: “Indeed virtue is an object in herself so amiable, lovely 
and commanding, that were she to appear, in our world, personified, I am 
sure, men would fall down and worship her.” 

Dr. E ascended the pulpit, on the afternoon of the same Sabbath, and 
addressed the congregation. His subject happened to be more evangelical. 
He had occasion, therefore, to speak something of the fall of man and of the 
depravity of human nature. The conclusion of his colleague’s discourse seemed 
to militate a little against this doctrine; and, therefore, induced him, in his ser- 
mon, to make a gentle allusion to it. He said, “ Probably his worthy brother 
had been carried away rather too much, by the warmth of his imagination and 
his attachment to his subject; when, in the forenoon, he declared, that men he 
was sure, would fall down and worship virtue were she to appear on our earth 
personified: for, that virtue had already once appeared upon this earth personi- 
fied; but men, instead of falling down and worshipping her, cried out against: 
her, “ Away with her, away with her; crucify her, crucify her.”’+ 


* Capital of Scotland. 
+ The cry of the Jews against our Saviour; the pronoun her is substituted 
for him to suit the gender usually applied to virtue. 
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Contributions to the Education Society of Philadelphia, from May 


1821. 


May 16. 


18. 
19. 


23. 
June 1. 


26. 


July 23. 
Aug. 6. 
a1. 


39 
Sept. 24, 
Nov. 9. 


39 


Dec. 6. 


24. 


1822, 


Jan. 6. 


Fed. 13. 


Mar.25, 


99 


April 8. 


16th, 1821, to April 8th, 1822. 


By the ladies of Cabarras, North Carolina, to constitute the 
Rev. John Robinson, pastor of Bape Tent congregation, 
a member 
Annual sermon preached by the Rey. Mr. Chester, in the 
Seventh Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, collected 
Female Auxiliary Society of the Third who gapou cry nares 
of Philadelphia — : 
Donation from ladies of Shaver’s Creek congregation 
Do. from the Rreshytety of Maatvumbenantl, Reaseye 
vania - 
Do. Female Fragment Society to constitute their pastor, 
the Rev. James Patterson, of Northern Liberties, a mem- 
ber for life = - - - - : 


Do. from a prayer re of young men, by the Mev 
Mr.Engles_ - 


Do. from Union Auxiliary Society of Salem, South Caro- 
lina, by Rev. George Reid - 


Do. _ ladies of Connellsburg to constitute their | pastor, the 
Rev. Isaac Killer, a member for life . - 
Do. 


of Rockland Church, Delaware County - 
A Collection made at Cape Island by the Rev. Mr. Patterson 


Do. from Rev. Mr. Cape of ettieeieed Delaware 
State - - 


. Female Bible Class of Harrisburgh, Pennsylv ania, part of 


the Rev. Mr. W. R. Dewitt’s CongrepRHon, by the hands of 
the Rev. Dr. Neill. . 

Donation from Auxiliary Education Society of Mr. Belville’ s 
congregation, Neshammoney 

Rent received from North Carolina of a property belonging 
to William Neill, astudent under the care of the society 

Donation from a “ well wisher,” in Georgie by the hands of 
the Rev. Mr. Patterson 

Female Auxiliary Society of the Second Presbyterian Church 


of Philadelphia - 
Do. do. of the Third Presbyterian Church, 
by Dr. Ely” - - ° ° F 
Do. do. of the Sixth dosed dora Church, 


by Dr. Neill - 


Do. Salem Union Society of South Carolina, by the Rev. 
George Reid - 


Do. do. of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia - - . ‘ - 


= Ac 


A SINGULAR CONFESSION. 


: % 21 00 


92 00 


9 25 
4 50 


10 00 


20 00 
3 00 
20 00 
20 00 
9 50 
14 00 


100 00 
20 25 
46 00 
50 00 
72 62 
60 00 
32 50 
25 00 
56 50 


A professor in one of the German universities, whose unconcern for religion 
generally, was notorious, was not less remarkable for the care which he took in 


_ the religious instruction of his children. 


One of his friends, astonished at this 


inconsistency, and asking him the reason of this conduct, he answered, “It is 
because I wish my children may enjoy more peace of mind and more content 
in this life than has ever fallen to my lot; and this they can obtain by no other 
means than by possessing more faith than myself.” 
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The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, acknowledges the receipt of the following suns 
for their Theological ‘Seminary at Princeton, N. J. during the 
month of April last, viz. 

Of Robert Ralston, Esq. from Capt. John C. Sower, a donation from 


Brown’s Meetinghouse and Staunton, Virginia, John Tate, Esq. 
Treasurer, the proceeds of B12. 50, be Bank paper, for the 


Contingent Fund - - $12 35 
Of Rey. George —— First Presbyterian Church, Kensington, 
for ditto - - 400 
Of Mr. James Crowell, “Sixth Presbyterian Church, for ditto - 15 00 
Of Rev. Thomas B. Balch, the fourth instalment of Stephen Collins, 
Sen. Esq. of Rehoboth, “Maryland, for the Permanent Fund - 20 00 
‘ Of William Kirkpatrick, Esq. of Lancaster, bis third instalment for the 
professorship to be endowed by the Synod of Philadelphia - 50 00 


Of Rev. Dr. John M‘Dowell, from a Female Friend in Elizabethtown, 
for the professorship to be endowed by the ii Aare of New York and 


New Jersey - - 100 00 
And from the congregation of Connecticut Farms, for ditto - 3 00 
Of Rev. Henry R. Weed, his annual subscription, for ditto - - 10 00 
The Legacy of Mr. Thomas Bailey, for ditto - - 10 00 


And the Legacy of Mrs. Abigail Rhoads, of Jamaica, Long Island, 
from her Executors, Messrs. Abraham Furman, William Furman, 
and David Lamberson, for ditto - - - - - 40 00 


Total $264 35 
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The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church meet on Thursday, the 
16th inst. at 11 o’clock, A.M. in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, South Fourth Street, Ranstead Court. 

The Annual Missionary Sermon will be preached on the evening of Monday, 
the 20th inst. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

“ A Dissertation on the Importance of Biblical Literature. By Charles Hodge, 
A.M. Teacher of the Original Languages of Scripture, i in the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Presbyterian Church, at Princeton.” 

This pamphlet may be procured of Mr, A. Finley, Philadelphia, and of Mr. I. 
Eastburn, Literary Rooms, New York. 


Mr. James Crissy, of Philadelphia, has now in the press, and intends to publish 
by the middle of this month, “ A Synopsis or Drpactic THroLoey, by the Rev. 
Ezra Strtss Exy, D. D.” The work will be a thick 12mo. Jt consists principally 
of such doctrinal propositions as the Author judges most important in theology, 
and of quotations of scripture passages in full, which are thought to establish 
those propositions. 
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To Correspondents. 
The following communications have been received: viz. Thoughts on Gen. 


xxii. 14,” and “The Substance of a Sermon on Phil. i. 27, from J. R. (Kentucky).” 
“A Review, by y. d.” “Sacramental Hymns, by S. B. 9 6 Lines on Solitude, by 


W.B.T.” “Lines on the Death of Christ, by G.” 


(cP Communications intended for any given month, must be in the hands of 
the Editor by the middle of the preceding month. 


Erratoum.—In our March number, last page, line 34, for Chambersburgh 
read Shippensburgh. 





